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THE signs are multiplying that the ideal of the American 
university is beginning to take shape. While the creative week 
which is destined to mould it into perfect realization has by no 
means run its appointed length and is perhaps even not very far 
spent, yet the first day’s formative ‘Let there be light!” has 
sounded. Primordial chaotic indefiniteness has yielded to incip- 
ient order and fruit-bearing concentration. Whatever the Ameri- 
can university may and should share with the historic institutions 
of other lands, enough of its destiny and function is even now 
indicated to, bring out in clear relief the lines along which its 
own peculiar possessions and possibilities must and will develop. 
It stands to reason that the American university cannot bea 
slavish replica of however perfect a European model. Accord- 
ing to an old legend, even God’s revealing voice shaking Sinai’s 
cloud-crowned peaks to the very foundations and waking the 
whole universe to responsive and awe-struck attention, clothed 
its one fundamental truth in as many dialects as found sound on 
human lips. Science, indeed, knows no geographical and no\ 
national boundaries. Its curiosity and message are for all 
climates and times. Yet, no two nations approach its altar by 
the same paths. Historical conditions which even the master 
of giant genius may not undo, for they have become a part of 
himself and of his people, introduce also into its world dominion 


* The “Convocation Address” at The University of Chicago, July 1, 1895. 
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a personal and national equation. This, if one chooses so to 
regard it, limitation to national distinctiveness in dialect and 
expression, science shares with every member of the hierarchy 
appointed to lead man to the sanctuary of the heights vouch- 
safing the outlook and the uplook into the ideal meanings and 
relations of things. Art is certainly one of this priesthood. Yet, 
though she witnesses to a perfection which may beam upon man 
everywhere, she casts her testimony into certain moulds which 
differ not merely with the centuries, but also with the countries. 
Poetry is intensely human, and yet her melodies are always set 
to diverse keys chosen not merely under the pressure of individ- 
ual temperament, but clearly responsive to national predisposi- 
tions. Shakespeare prophesies of the eternally human, because 
he is so fundamentally British, Isaiah and the “son of man” 
have appeal for all generations and races, and yet they crystallize 
their stirring and uplifting thought along axes arising from the 
very soil of one land and the hopes of one people at definite 
periods of its career. Religion, the most universal of all human 
potencies, throws her white light into a many-colored spectrum, 
its lines varying with the zones and epochs revealing the medium 
through which the one common ray had to pass to token the 
bow of promise arching across the sky. 

These historical conditions cannot be ignored. They are 
roots of power. The last decade of our century augurs so well 
for our nation because it proclaims the independence of the 
American university, as confidently as did the fourth quarter of 
the eighteenth compel recognition of the political autonomy of 
the republic by the nations of the earth. Independence, of 
course, can never be more than relative. Humanity whatever 
the complex manifestations of its teeming energies is organic. 
It holds its separate parts to interdependence. That the declara- 
tion of independence which for all mankind has made the Fourth 
of July sacramental was in its fundamental contentions not an 
original document, is not a secret. It is the precipitate of the 
political and philosophical doctrines of the age which lent tongue 
to Rousseau and pen to Montesquieu. Nevertheless, in its 
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emphasis and its conclusions as applied to a concrete circum- 
stance it was a new creation. As philosophers those who drew 
its phraseology had predecessors; as American statesmen, they 
had none. The undimmed glory of a new initiative is thus 
theirs. 

He who would be for American education the Jefferson to 
herald the liberating word and intone the birth song of a new 
freedom, will, consciously or unconsciously, pursue paths anal- 
ogous to those which the framers and signers of the declara- 
tion of our political independence chose for their confession of 
faith. In his theories, the spirit of the age will find a powerful 
echo. His, as incontestably as any European thinker’s, is the 
past of the race. The failures and the victories with which the 
records of distant centuries or near decades are vocal are weighty 
monitions or winged messages to him. The American educator 
is no Chinese Mandarin who in the anxiety to preserve his inde- 
pendence forgets the interdependence of all ages and countries. 
For such Mandarins America has no call. But in the applica- 
tion of his wisdom, gleaned in all the fields and quarried in all 
the mines of accessible earth, the American has no more urgent 
circumstance to weigh and to remember than that he is neither 
in Germany nor in England—but in America. 

In their temporal appointments even, for many circling years 
to come, if not for ever, our universities will be confronted with 
difficulties pressing down to the same degree none of their 
European continental sisters. In Germany and France, and the 
other transatlantic states, education in its widest scope, from the 
primary school to the academy, counting among its members the 
greatest masters, is the solicitude of the government. Museums, 
libraries and laboratories; funds for publications and grants for 
scientific expeditions are endowed or maintained from the samc 
source from which the police or administrative machinery of 
organized society draws its support. Moreover, the university 
stands, on the one hand, in an organic relation to the secondary 
schools, which are regulated with a sole eye to make them the 
well-equipped drill and recruiting grounds for the higher schools ; 
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on the other hand, it is the great and only reservoir supplying 
the state and the public with functionaries. The university, 
including the university-like schools of technology, is the sole 
gateway to a career of honor in the church and the state, in 
medicine and law. These conditions do not now and probably 
never will obtain among us. For years to come our universities 
will yield the palm in museum and similar facilities to the old 
centers of European scholarship. Even our state universities, in 
view of certain well-known peculiarities of our present political 
life, cannot congratulate themselves upon being the objects of 
the government’s anxiety in the sense in which Berlin or Heidel- 
berg may do so. They have good cause to be thankful that the 
attention paid them by the state legislature is not more intense ; 
the suspicion is well grounded that they would look upon too 
frequent an inspection by a legislative committee as in more than 
one way a—visitation. The great and glorious work done by 
many of the state universities, one is safe to say, is not in con- 
sequence but in spite of the attention of the legislature. The 
folly of slavish imitations of transatlantic university methods 
and models is apparent if no other factor be weighed than our 
antipodal temporal situation. 

Higher reasons, however, than these give point to the ambi- 
tion to create in America the American university, which, while 
profiting by the larger wealth and longer experience of Europe's 
historic centers of learning will blaze paths peculiarly its own. 
The passion for American educational independence has even 
now won for the American professor equality with his European 
colleague, if not of opportunity and facilities, at least of expecta- 
tion. The last four lustra have wrought a wonderful change in 
the appreciation in even wider circles, of the character, the ulti- 
mate aim of university instruction. Time was, when among us 
transmission of knowledge was deemed the sole function of the 
so-called university teacher. This misapprehension recalls as 
the definition of the instructor’s task, Plato’s description of the 
ceremonies incidental to the festivities in the Piraeus in honor of 
the Thracian Diana: Aaprddu daddcovew The 
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horsemen in the nightly pageant swinging the firebrands handed 
them to one another. To transmit to his pupils such light as he 
himself had received from his masters was esteemed the utmost 
scope of the teacher’s professional obligation. 

The emancipation of the American university from slavery 
to this prejudice was the final triumph over scholasticism, which 
defeated elsewhere had found its last refuge in our American 
school methods. The schoolman has implicit faith in dooks and 
authority. Knowledge for him is the acquisition of information 
established before. This view is involved in the very fundamental 
proposition of all scholasticism. Truth is a fixed quantity. To 
it nothing may be added, from it nothing can be detracted. 
Truth, in very fact, comes to man; he cannot come to and by 
it. Under the dominion of this idea, Moses and Aristotle, the 
Bible and the Organon became the taskmasters of all medizval 
thought. Life and man dwindled away to a shadowy background 
while the “book,” the “letter” loomed up in the foreground in 
gigantic stature. Tradition was the court of final appeal and 
precedent the peg to every tether. Christianity, Judaism, the 
Islam were alike under the spell; law and medicine no less 
than philosophy and theology were left to fret away their fresh 
impulses in the torture of a Procustes couch to which, under the 
despotism of the preéstablished “truth” as found in the “ books” 
by the surgery of casuistic dialectics “ life’ and “man” had to be 
fitted. Scholastic education emphasized dooks; the modern ideal 
—man. To restore to living man his birthright which the dead 
book had usurped, was the motive of the struggle which began 
when the age of the crusades and discoveries demonstrated by 
bringing men face to face with new facts, for which, in the 
scholastic scheme there was neither provision nor place, that the 
territory of truth embraced wider regions than the parchments 
of dead authorities had measured. The impulse given by the 
expeditions of the seafaring nations, to doubt the all-sufficiency 
of the schoolmen’s dogma, and to replace memorizing and dis- 
putation by observation, acquired additional momentum in the 
tendencies leading up to the brilliant century of the Renaissance 
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and its first-born child, the Reformation. Constantinople, forced 
to surrender to the Crescent of the Tartar, freed Europe from 
the Cross of Byzantian Christianity ——a travesty on the original 
message of the lowly Nazarene. Old Rome and Greece rising 
from the tomb, and old Judea’s literature once more addressing 
its appeal in its original tongue to a world craving for freedom, 
in opening to students access to the true thought of Aristotle and 
Moses and Jesus, wrested the scepter from the hands of the 
peripatetic and the prophets crippled, as was Jacob by the Angel, 
by Arab and other commentators. Rationalism and criticism 
are the next movements in the centuried symphony leading away 
from the prelude of formalism and literalism up to the fully 
orchestrated finale of emancipation. But even they are merely 
introductory to it. It was reserved for our day to find and speak 
the redeeming word, ending for all time to come the reign of 
the schoolman. Evolution, the proclamation but in more pro- 
found apprehension of the Heracelitean conviction, mdvra pet ena- 
bled man at last to cometohisown. Truth is nota fixed quantity. 
No truth is revealed to man — but in the fullness of the time. And 
the truth found by one generation cannot limit the curiosity nor 
blunt the desire for more truth of the next. Tradition as a liv- 
ing force, not as a dead weight, is conditional to progressive life. 
Repetition and transmission of things known are not final opera- 
tions. The storehouse of things known supplies data from which 
to proceed to the finding of new things as yet unknown. And 
even the acquisition of the known data is not as the schoolman 
believed a mechanical process. ‘Was du ererbt von deinen 
Vaetern hast, erwirb es um es zu besitzen!”’ This counsel of 
Goethe compresses into a nut-shell the educational faith of our 
age. The schoolmen made the book supreme; the sun around 
which our thought swings is man and life. The book is made 
by: and for man, not man by the book or for the book. 

The preéminence of Germany in the republic of science is 
due to the historical circumstances which allowed her to be the 
protagonist in this contest for freedom from scholasticism. 
More clearly by her thinkers than by those of any other nation 
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or tongue was apprehended the necessity of placing life and man, 
not authority and the book, in the very center of the educational 
cosmos. Her gymnasia became the nurseries of the humanities 
and her universities the great workshops of creative minds invit- 
ing younger and ambitious souls to the confidences of their inspira- 
tions. By whatever errors the history of Germany’s pedagogical 
theories and practices may be fringed, however one-sided this or 
that emphasis may have been; in the steady pursuit of the one 
ideal, that education of whatever grade or character to be— 
education shall focus in living man and not in tradition and books, 
from the days of the Renaissance to this hour, German masters 
have led the van. The wonderful philology of Germany, child 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, was fruit of the passion 
to learn to know man and to be man. The decadence of the 
joy and zest in the flowing and rich life of man in Hellas to 
dry-as-dust grammatical micrology which forgets that accidence 
and syntax are made for and by language and not language for 
grammar, is to be deprecated, but by contrast it heightens the glory 
of the original intention of the humanists. German rationalism 
and Aufklaerung may have exaggerated the creative independence 
of man and the supremacy of his reason, or on the other hand 
in consequence of preceding overestimation of antiquity may have 
leaned to the opposite extreme in disregarding the historical 
influences and limitations; but in comparison with the disdain 
for reason triumphant elsewhere, even German rationalism is 
entitled to credentials admitting it to the front file in the regi- 
ment of man’s emancipators. German rationalism, indeed, pro- 
duced its own corrector. 

The criticism of Kant dethroned reason as an autocrat and 
made it a constitutional ruler with limitations well apprehended, 
while Lessing heralded the deeper appreciation of history and 
the laws of historical development. From these two men dates 
the New Germany that has become the great teacher of the 
world. Her fondness for metaphysical constructions, which 
characterized her efforts during the first four decades of this cen- 
tury, has by many a dwarf of recent years been made the target 
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of ridicule. No doubt, in these speculations there is much to 
repel the modern thinker. Icarus-like these idealists sought the 
the proximity of the sun with wings fastened by wax, while we 
like Antzus draw our strength from the soil under our feet. But 
the bold systems pretending to penetrate into the very holy cf 
holies of life and being and becoming were the response to a 
human need, to an unstilled yearning of the human soul, which 
cannot rest satisfied until it owns, or imagines that it owns, the 
one key solving all the riddles of self and world. This yearning 
is the mother of all mythology, all religion, and—all science. 
In the “brilliant failures’’ of the German metaphysical system- 
architects is dominant again the faith in man and his freedom, 
the protest against overstrained tradition and authority, the 
autocracy of the book and the master. The modern German 
university has remained true to the spirit animating from the 
days of the Reformation its lustrous career. As long as scho- 
lasticism wielded the scepter in our American colleges, the 
German university could not but be the blessed Mecca for the 
young and ambitious among us thirsting for freedom and oppor- 
tunity. To those that in body or in the spirit made this pil- 
grimage, we owe on this side of the ocean the dismantling of 
the citadel of scholasticism, garrisoned in our methods and insti- 
tutions. They have, in tearing down the Chinese wall of authority 
and book worship to make room for man in American education, 
won for America a new independence. Germany and Europe 
today are no longer the only shrines the young scholar must 
visit. His own country has erected and equipped the arsenals 
where he may wield his knightly armor. 

As long as the book, the precedent, and tradition were the 
exclusive solicitude, knowledge was repetition, and facts and 
definitions in whatever order amassed and memorized stood not 
merely for the scaffolding of science but for science itself. The 
teacher was, indeed, merely the medium to transmit facts, which 
he himself had learned from another. The moment the suprem- 
acy of man over facts and books is conceded the teacher’s 
mission, in whatever school he may be placed, changes. With 
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facts he is but concerned in so far as they are his tools. Knowl- 
edge is not repetition but reproduction. The guide to the halls 


of learning has no other duty but to stimulate the energies of 
the mind confided to his leadership to reproduction. Method, 
the power to control facts, the means to discover facts, not the 
transmission of knowledge, is the ultimate design of all true 
teaching. This has always been the view of German pedagogics. 
In winning recognition for this elementary but all important 
conception, the American scholar has opened for himself another 
opportunity, admitting him to science’s holy of holies. He, gon- 
demned so long to act the part of the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, may now aspire to the very high priest's tiara. 
To teach is not his sole preoccupation. To search for new 
truths is also his obligation. Knowledge is not a fixed quantity. 
Her realm has no boundaries beyond which there is no need to 
push on. The university professor, and so is the university 
student, is the Columbus of unknown seas, the Livingstone of 
unvisited continents. What he knows, is for him an indication 
of what still remains unknown. What others have found, must 
always suggest to him that more things are hidden waiting for 
the explorer’s eye! 

The American university has in these days found this, to it 
so long denied, supreme opportunity. Its new sense of independ- 
ence inspires it also with self-confidence that among the busy 
pathfinders its sons shall not be the last nor the least. The sky 
which arches over our continent is studded with interrogation 
points as richly as is the firmament of the Eastern hemisphere. 
The _American astronomer, therefore, cannot complain of lack 
of opportunity for original investigation. Our rocks and rivers, 
our fauna and flora, our mountains and cajions, spell solicitous 
invitations for geologists and botanists and biologists promising 
ample rewards to him who refuses them not the tribute of devoted 
attention. Indeed, no words are needed to prove the assertion 
that America has not been step-motherly to the loving suitor 
who would have her tell him the innermost secrets of her birth 
and growth. In fact, American scientific men, whatever their 
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speciality, on the watchtower of the night spying for the erratic 
brilliancy of the comet, in the bowels of the earth cross- 
examining into eloquence the petrified forests of antecedent 


heart, or taking the census of the population of a single drop of 
water —a micro-cosmos, allowing a peep into the very life-story 
of a planet, have even before documented the autonomy of the 
American scientific investigator, 

But there are other fields and as rich ones which now attract 
the eye of the American scholar. In them he has already done 
much more than to glean the corners. The American scholar is 
no longer the poor wayfarer claiming the leavings under the old 
Mosaic poor laws. In philosophy and psychology he has made by 
no means mean contributions. Into archeology and philology, 
which one would suppose to be the eminent domain of nations 
bordering on senility, the young giant of the West has taken 
mighty strides. It is true, the American philologist has not 
within easy accessibility the treasures of the British Museum ; 
no Vatican in his country reminds him by its very architecture 
of rare parchments and scrolls and codices stored away in its 
alcoves; no Alhambra 

“Still recalls 
palace of delight: 


Allah il Allah! through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falls!” 


no Escorial suggests the glory of Catholic Spain, the conquest 
of the Moors and the expulsion of the Jews and whets the curi- 
osity of the ambitious scholar to search for the written witnesses 
to Jewish love of poetry and methaphysics, Arabic manuscripts 
and Latin or Gothic documents. Still, even the European 
scholar, if his love be one or the other of the capricious daugh- 
ters of Mother Language, must pay her court by waiting on her 
favorite seat of residence. The American scholar is no stranger 
in the papal library ; his fingers have turned often the catalogue 
of the British Museum and handled its parchments and tablets. 
Ghizeh, the necropolis of Egypt, resurrected to new life, will 
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soon learn to know and to trust him. The American schools at 
Athens and now at Rome, the American expedition to old 
Babylon have annexed the acropolis and the forum and the 
ruins of so many royal palaces to—America. These are now 
a part of every true American university. 

Were even this disadvantage of distance greater than it is for 
the race who have learned to trust the jealous ocean, the night- 
mare once of every Roman, by way of compensation, the Amer- 
ican university is assigned under the principles of the division 
of labor many a field which to cultivate the world looks to it. 
The investigation of the Red Man’s civilization, the study of his 
dialects, is preéminently the contribution which American 
anthropology and glossology is expected to make. The very 
fact that our republic has become the meeting ground of varied 
races and nations constitutes it also a laboratory for the ethnolo- 
gist and sociologist which the European may well begrudge to 
his American colleague. The very degradation of our munici- 
palities renders them great trial fields for the elucidation of the 
pathology of muncipal government, that cannot but attract and 
reward the devotee to political science. America has a history ; 
if its archives do not teem with dusty regesta and papal bulls or 
imperial franchises and charters, the formative period of our 
republic, its constitutional development and much more was not 
unworthy the searching acumen of a von Holst That Ameri- 
can finance and political economy tempt the schooled mind by 
the very exuberance of the experiments we have indulged in 
stands to reason. American independent scholarship and the 
American university have both by their earnestness and the vast- 
ness of their peculiar opportunity won the right to full recogni- 
tion in the republic of s2‘«:ce. 

“Who reads an Am=1i~’.n book?” could, not many decades 
ago, be the insolent skepticism of one who deemed the virgin 
bride of the setting sun too much engrossed in material work and 
worry to attune her lyre to song worthy of intonation in presence 
of British minstrels. Today the taunt of assumed superiority is 
changed to eager summons for the American muse to sound her 
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lay. For she has assumed David’s part and sings to Saul, an 
ancient world sunk into melancholic surfeit of life, the story of 
the brighter hope spurring on western manhood to new con- 
quests. So does today American scholarship, like American 
literature, hold the expectant attention of every land. Its own 
periodicals command respect and its sturdy yeomen are not 
infrequent nor minor guests at the symposia of European aca- 
demicians. 

But the American university must be and is more. Scholar- 
ship and culture cannot be divorced in this country, however lax 
our courts may be in judging the binding character of the vinculum 
matrimont, Whatever growing prominence the graduate school 
shall attain, the college forms an organic part of the university. 
Both departments gain infinitely by the maintenance of this his- 
torically developed interdependence and interinfluence. The 
specialist is thus preserved from fatal bigotry; he is kept in 
touch with the warm currents of youthful, vigorous life. He is 
not allowed to forget that there is more in this life and to it 
than a digamma or a twin star; that men are more than consum- 
ers of salts and fats. But if by this happy union the scholar is 
saved from fossilization and ossification, the college student is 
as effectually protected against shallowness, the stagnation of 
routine, the ridiculous presumptiousness of sophomorism. The 
culture studies are as great a solicitude for the American uni- 
versity as are the specialities of the methodic scholar. In this the 
American is distinct from the European university. What cul- 
ture implies has been the bone of contention these weary years 
of educational controversy. Is my belief that our university has 
solved this perplexity in the truly new American, 7. ¢., non- 
dogmatic spirit, a delusion to which the wish is father? The 
Shibboleths of the conflict on either side are certainly misleading. 
The humanities or the natural sciences, so has been pointed the 
issue. But are these antithetical? I hold not. It depends upon 
our point of view whether we affix to one of the same branch 
this tag or the other. It is only a conventional division which 
has no real distinction and existence that would draw an impas- 
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sable line between the “‘ Naturwissenschaften” and the “ Geistes- 
wissenschaften.”” In the method to be pursued they are insis- 
tent today upon loyalty to the same principle. Their matter 
cannot constitute the essential and clashing distinctions. As 
man is vitally interested in understanding the home in which he 
lives, every natural science may be claimed for the humanities ; 
but as again man is of nature’s household, every function of his 
belongs to the domain of the natural sciences. Philology and 
philosophy are as legitimately natural sciences as are physiology 
or anatomy. History, literature, even religion, are not extra 
naturam, but in natura and per naturam. It is natural for man to 
be religious as it is for him to breathe. But mark, nature which 
includes man and man that claims nature as falling within the 
range of his humanities, are concepts not connoted by the loose 
use of either term. But science cannot tolerate loose usage of 
words. Exactness is the prime condition of the scholar. True 
to the convictions that natura and homo, and even deus, are not 
irreconcilable antitheses, the American university realizes fully 
that as in the Father’s house there are many mansions, so in 
culture’s palace there are many living rooms. Guided by the 
experience of many generations, yet not blind to the changing 
needs of the new time, in the spirit of broad tolerance and of 
deep insight into the humanizing power of everything that man 
is concerned in, our American university has recognized the 
legitimacy of the claim that many paths lead to culture. In a 
certain sense, the classic nations had attained unto fullness of 
human life. In that sense their literatures will forever be great 
guides unto humanity. But their deficiencies in another sense 
shall not be minimized. A classic humanity is less than the 
humanity demanded by our age. Under wise limitations that 
experience suggests the gradus ad parnassum, access to the ladder 
on whose rounds the university guides the student to scale the 
heights of a cultured scholarship, is open to all from whatever 
angle of the broad plain the candidate may seek the privilege of 
participating in the ascent. 

Yet another vital duty devolves upon the American university. 
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It cannot be content with being a cloistered company of cul- 
tured and scholarly men and women. Let the stream of its ten- 
dencies by all means take rise in the Alpine altitudes of pure 
thought; let its mother source be among the glacier lakes whose 
crystal waters are not passion swept or churned by prejudice. 
But as the rill descends to the lowlands it must widen; it must 
meet the sister rivulets and open its arms to them; it must roll 
on through the plains and hurry to throw itself into the embrace 
of the ocean of humanity. In other words, the American scholar 
cannot be a recluse. Though, he like the lonely lens-grinder of 
Amsterdam, must seek to understand all things, he cannot con- 
sent to forswear his human affections. He must preserve his 
capacity for indignation and admiration. 

The nation has claims upon him. She is his mother and into 
her household he is expected to introduce his bride, his science. 
He must not be the hermit but the prophet, seeking his kind to 
speak the voice of warning and clarion the appeal to action. In 
our democracy, the aristocracy which Plato dreamt of as the 
rulers of his model community must strive for the scepter by 
winning over to their clearer way of thinking the multitude. 
The American university has the function of the Gulf Stream. 
Its influence must belt the broad Atlantic of the people’s public 
life, temper indifference into enthusiasm and fanaticism into 
tolerance. Our universitiy extension, the very summer quarter, 
are proof that in this spirit this university was conceived. But 
this spirit must prophesy over many dead bones, that our people 
shall respond to the vernal call of the resurrection. No lover of 
our country and its institutions but must have in his thoughtful 
moments taken notice of the flight of black-winged petrels fore- 
telling the gathering of a storm. The danger which none may 
blink arises as much from an overdose of chlorals called conser- 
vatism as from too free an indulgence in nerve tonic, labeled 
radicalism. The demagogue is busy compounding his drugs; it 
is he that reaps the harvest, while we alternate between languor 
and paroxysms of fever. The conservatism of American institu- 
tions has often been commented on. It has stood us in good 
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stead in many a crisis which would have swept away nations on 
a more mercurial basis. 

This conservatism has crystallized in the Constitution, this 
wonderful instrument of political sagacity, and in so doing has 
stamped upon our institutions their characteristic element. For 
it is this which distinguishes American constitutional life from 
that of Great Britain. In the United Kingdom no such break- 
water is erected as we possess in our Supreme Court. Beneficial 
as this institutional conservatism on the whole to us has been, 
it cannot be disputed that in this epoch of industrialism of ours 
emergencies have arisen for which to provide apparently the 
framework timbered in a period of agriculture and provincial 
barter is not broad enough. Progress is more vital and justice 
more essential and humanity more sacramental than even con- 
stitutional literalism or casuistry. Yet this reconciliation of the 
political principles of the eighteenth with the social philosophy 
of the nineteenth century cannot be accomplished by heated 
prejudice and passionate appeal. That of this we have today a 
surfeit none may dispute. Selfishness always engenders selfish- 
ness. Selfishness wears today too often the cloak of conserva- 
tism ; it cannot be indignantly surprised that as frequently its 
own motives assumes as readily the livery of radicalism. The 
duty to mediate devolves clearly upon the trained minds and 
men who have learned to pierce beyond the selfish outer crust of 
interest to the inner kernel of principles. To the university 
primarily addresses itself today the admonition: Videant consules 
ne quid detrimenti respublica capiat. Let the consuls be on the alert 
lest injury result to the commonwealth. 

The social question is today the perplexity of every land. It 
is the penalty which man now pays for his Promethean presump- 
tion to yoke the lightning to his plough. I have faith that its 
solution will be peaceably attained on the continent over which 
floats the starry banner of Liberty wedded to Law. I question 
not the sufficiency of our political principles to meet the issue. 
Yet, I cannot hold with what would pass and pose for American 
conservatism, that the “‘foreigner”’ is the sole disturber of Israel. 
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Were Ahab not sceptered and crowned among us, neither a native 
nor an alien Elijah could arise to prophesy the judgment. 
Microbes of plagues will work their deadly havoc only where the 
conditions favor their culture. We have become urban when 
one hundred years ago we were rural. Concentration of popu- 
lation in industrial centers is not an unmixed good. Whether 
the problem be indigenous or imported, matters not ; it is among 
us. Who is commissioned to speak the message of peace? 
None other but the university! From its halls shall go forth the 
law, and from it as the Zion of the age the redeeming words. 

That our people need the steadying influence of clearer 
thoughts on the weighty problems awaiting its decisions than 
now it has, is clear. Conservative to the core as our written 
Constitution is, even so fickle have of late become the political 
sympathies of the voters. And no wonder! Party and prin- 
ciple are no longer exchangeabie terms. Party and spoils are. 
The hustings have degenerated into sounding boards for vocif- 
erating politicians whose ambition is office, not the public weal. 
The race of the giants seems extinct ; pigmies usurp their pedes- 
tal. And thus, from the Capitol no light proceeds to guide the 
citizen. He vacillates; “landslides” recur with alarming fre- 
quency! Protectionist yesterday, the voter deceives himself 
today with the belief that he is a freetrader, to jilt his new love 
again tomorrow with as little reason as he courted her the day 
before. Such flirtations are not healthy symptoms. The uni- 
versity must come to the rescue. What Liliput of a politician 
cannot accomplish, Gulliver of a professor must undertake. To 
his lot also falls the Herculean task of cleansing the Augean 
stables of civic corruption. Reform is more than a fad or a 
fetich. The science of public administration must be consulted 
if the desire of the hour shall event in a lasting change for the 
better. Without this it will spend its spasmodic enthusiasm and 
be in its failure a renewed pretext for continuing the old can- 
kerous abuses. The university spirit must be the St. George to 
kill a dragon of the spoils system. 

In dealing with these vital questions conservatism must not 
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clad itself in indifference to the bugles sounding the advance. 
If it does this, it cannot but engender the counterirritant of 
pseudo-radicalism. At the root of spurious conservatism is 
thought decayed ; at that of pseudo-radicalism thought immature. 
Thought to keep fresh and to ripen is the mission of the univer- 
sity. Its hands are on the pulse of the age. It must detect the 
slackened beat of senility and apply its corrective as well as the 
intermittent throb of fevered impatience and administer the 
sedative. The hand on the dial of time can neither be arrested 
nor quickened in its steady progress. Pernicious conservatism 
would fain attempt the former; destructive radicalism is bent 
upon the latter. The scholar’s influence must be for healthy 
growth. All half-truths, be they dear to the conservative or 
moulded by the radical, it is for it pitilessly to expose. 

And have we not today a surfeit of half-truths urged by both 
conservatives and radicals as the cure-all for all our ills, social, 
financial or religious? Here is the opportunity of the American 
university. Shall we be silent when on the one hand conserva- 
tism makes of competition a fetich and radicalism would ignore 
the element of human freedom? Shall no better light be had 
on government and its functions than that peddled about in the 
catchwords Paternalism or Self-government? Is conservatism 
not exposing for food rotten over-ripe fruit when it hucksters its 
insistence that government is only an umpire in a fight which is 
said to be between equals but which is not between equals? Is 
radicalism not crying out ware that is but half made when it 
lures us to buy its toy, no government at all, or all by govern- 
ment? Is the doctrine of rights so glib on tongue of conserva- 
tive and radical not also a half-truth? Every right, be it of 
property, of labor, or of what else, is pillared upon a duty. Shall 
this be ignored? Who shall speak the liberating and therefore 
the conciliating word of the full truth, if not he who is searching 
for it, who knows how to discriminate between the petrifaction 
of a former truth outstripped in the fuller life of today, and the 
hot-house exotic parading as truth as though it was the naturally 
blown flower—and will have none of either? The university 
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shall stand for progress and meliorism and exert its influence in 
this direction, indicated by the upward course of humanity 
reaching out after the fuller realization of a brotherhood sealed 
by justice and covenanted in righteousness. Shall not the over- 
strained appeal to the letters of laws in the interest of selfishness 
as well as the total contempt for law find its correction by a 
clearer apprehension through university instruction of the social 
function and value of the law? 

That the university trained financier in these days of stu- 
pidity is a supreme need of this land, who will deny? The 
Shibboleths in the camps prove how pressing this urgency. But 
also in the pulpit the university must inspire and preach a better 
appreciation of religion and the Bible than now among us either 
conservatism or radicalism seem to possess. Evolution is the 
bugbear of the one and the idol of the other. “It dethrones 
God!”’ both contend. Is this conclusion warranted? University 
thought accepts evolution, but by no means does it admit the 
conclusions which conservatives by their half-truths and radicals 


by theirs would urge as inevitable. Evolution is not only 
mechanical ; it is dynamic; it is spiritual. It robs man neither 
of his dignity nor absolves him of his responsibility. Not how 
man grew but that he grew, and into what, is the fundamental 
consideration. The university is in this as in all other things 


constructive. 

The researches in the department of our university with which 
I have the honor of being associated, bear directly upon ques- 
tions which have agitated the conservative and aroused the rad- 
ical. Our finds have not and could not have satisfied either. 
Truth we search for; half-truths we could not stop by the way 
to entertain. 

False conservatism would take religion and its literature out 
of the reach of scientific investigation. Radicalism shouts from 
the housetops the premature pzan that religion afraid of science 
is dead. The Bible is beyond all criticism, is the anxious insis- 
tence of pseudo-conservatism ; the Bible is not worth criticizing, 
is the retort of religion’s unthinking foe. The dogmatism of the 
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conservative produces the dogmatism of the radical. Ingersoll- 
ism is the inevitable reaction against the bitterness of unscientific 
bibliolatry. The university does not exempt religion or Bible 
from methodical scientific investigation. Does it rob religion of 
her crown jewels or the Bible of her sparkling gems? Religion 
is a supreme fact in human life; it is a factor in society, in state, 
and has been this at all times. The crimes imputed by half- 
thought to religion were perpetrated for political reasons. This 
and much more comparative research in the psychology, the 
history, the institutionalism of religion demonstrates in defense 
of religion. The Bible has had its history ; its truths are brought 
out, not beclouded, under treatment of the critic. False con- 
ceptions, errors about the Bible, he disputes. He shows the rise 
of this wonderful literature in connection with the unfolding of 
God’s purposes in the people whose seers and singers confided 
its ideals to stone or papyrus. Woe to a Bible that has to be 
afraid of the Hebrew or Greek grammarian! Woe toa theology 
which is so little sure of its truth as to dread the search-light of 
critical studies in sacred literature. This theology, arrant 
atheism, radical demagogism, operating with notions as crude as 
are those it attacks, may indeed overturn. The religion of Isaiah 
and Jesus stands forever; criticism indeed only confirms its mes- 
sage and unique character. The American university in dissem- 
inating these correct principles saves religion and the Bible for 
the American people. 

As an American university ours was conceived ; as an Ameri- 
can university open to the light from arc or lamp, no matter 
where shining, but conscious of its own opportunities and obliga- 
tions it is developing. Vivat, crescat, floreat! May it live, grow 
and flourish—into ever greater usefulness as the months roll on 
and the years lengthen! 

Emit Hirscu. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. II. 


SOCIOLOGY AND COSMOLOGY. 


Tuls is not a “chance world,” but a world of law. Both 
science and philosophy teach that every fact and every phenom- 
enon is indissolubly linked to every other and that change is the 
result of some antecedent change and the occasion of some sub- 
sequent change. Any conceivable fact or thing may therefore 
be regarded as a term in a series which is infinite in both directions. 
In science this is called the law of causation; in philosophy it is 
called the law of the sufficient reason. 

A feeble and imperfect recognition of this law has led many 
minds to a very erroneous conclusion, a conclusion which is, if pos- 
sible, worse in its practical effect upon human thought and action 
than would have been the belief in a purely chance world. It has 
led to a false idea of the relation of man tothe universe. Indeed 
it is responsible for the two false theories which have most retarded 
the true progress of mankind, viz., optimism and pessimism. 

Man is correctly to be regarded as simply one of terms in the 
great cosmical series, the product of antecedent causes and the 
cause of subsequent effects, and until he is so understood the 
true relation either of man to the universe or of sociology to 
cosmology cannot be correctly known. Man’s place in the 
organic series will be the subject of the next paper. The more 
general question only of his relation to the world at large can be 
considered here. The first important fact to be noted is that to 
his slowly developing intellect the universe has ever been a great 
enigma. To solve this enigma has been the universal problem 
of the human mind. But man has been put into possession of no 
key to this solution and has attacked the problem wildly and at 
random, utterly unqualified to make the least impression upon 


it. The book of nature which was open to him was but a collec- 
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tion of Sibylline leaves that had been first stirred by the wind. 
Not only were things not always as they seemed, but outside of 


the very simplest phenomena, everything was utterly different 


from what it seemed. Almost everything was really just the 
reverse of what it seemed, and the universe was a vast paradox. 
The sky seemed to be a great vault of solid matter which he 
called for this reason a “firmanent.” The heavenly bodies seemed 
to move across this vault at varying rates, and their reappearance 
led to the notion that they revolved around the great level cake 
of earth and water on which he dwelt. The invisible air and 
other gases were likened to mind or spirit. All natural causes 
were explained after the analogy of human effort in the inten- 
tional production of effects, and the earth and air were peopled 
with invisible and often malignant spirits as the only recognized 
agents. And thus were built up great systems of magic, super- 
stition and mythology. The errors thus forced into man’s mind 
came to receive the sanction of religion which rendered it vastly 
more difficult to dislodge them. This herculean task has been 
the mission of science, for the truth lies deeply buried under this 
mass of error at the surface and can only be brought to light by 
the most prolonged and patient research in the face of this time- 
honored prejudice. The progress of man and society has been 
strictly proportioned to the degree to which hidden realities have 
thus been substituted for false appearances. 

As a somewhat anomalous but very important example of the 
erroneous ideas which the human race must needs acquire and 
reluctantly surrenders may next be considered the optimistic 
habit of thought. Optimism can scarcely be called a doctrine. 
It does not result, like most erroneous beliefs, from a false inter- 
pretation of the facts which nature presents to the untrained 
faculties. It is rather the original, unreflective state of the pre- 
social mind. It is the survival of the most useful of all instincts, 
that of self-preservation. It was well adapted to that state, 
because to the animal it mattered not whether it was true or 
false. It is still a useful attitude to the swarming millions of human 
beings who do not reflect. But for it the realization of their- 
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unhappy lot, which it prevents, would multiply their misery and 
render life intolerable. But we are here considering its effect 
upon society, and it is easy to show that it is bad. It breeds 
stagnation and stifles progress. It yields contentment and con- 
tentment means inaction. Strange as it may sound, just as the 
only healthy state of the intellect is doubt, so the only healthy 
state of the feelings is discontent. This of course assumes that 
there is something to doubt and something to improve, but there 
has never been an age when error did not stalk abroad or when 
misery was-not the lot of the greater part of mankind. 

The phase of optimism which most concerns the question of 
the relation of society to the universe is that unreasoned belief 
which I have called the “anthropocentric theory.”* The idea 
that man is in any sense a favorite of nature is false and highly 
prejudicial to the progress of correct conceptions in social science. 
It may be called collective optimism, and results in social stag- 
nation, just as personal optimism results in individual stagnation. 

The extreme opposite of optimism is pessimism. It differs 
from it as much in its origin and nature as it does in its character 
as a belief. While optimism is wholly unreasoned and springs 
from the feelings, pessimism is exclusively a product of reason 
and resides in the intellect. Optimism is that hope that “springs 
eternal in the human breast” and defies the hard facts of exist- 
ence. Pessimism recognizes the facts and coldly chokes every 
hope at its birth. But pessimism is also false, first because many 
hopes are realized, and secondly, because the representation in 
the present of the good anticipated in the future is itself a good 
at least of secondary order. 

What then is man’s true relation to the universe? Is there a 
true mental attitude that lies between these two false attitudes ? 
There certainly is. It is not a belief or a creed; it is the simple 
recognition of the truth. The truth is that nature is neither 
friendly nor hostile to man; neither favors him nor discriminates 
against him. Nature is not endowed with any moral attributes. 


* Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington, Vol. I, Washington, 
1882, pp, 93-103; Dynamic Sociology, New York, 1883, pp.f 50-73. 
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Itis,as I said at the outset,a domain of rigid law. Manisa product 
of that law, but he has reached a stage on which he can compre- 
hend the law. Now, just because nature is a domain of rigid 
law, and just because man can comprehend that law, his destiny 
is in his own hands. Any law that he can comprehend he can 
control. He cannot increase or diminish the powers of nature, 
but he can direct them. He can increase or diminish the amount 
of power that is to be exerted at any given point. He can focal- 
ize the rays of the sun; he can divert the courses of the rivers; 
he can direct the currents of the air; he can vary tempera- 
tures; he can change water to steam and set the steam to work 
in propelling machinery or ships or railroad trains; he can util- 
ize electricity. His power over nature is unlimited. He can 
make it his servant and appropriate to his own use all the mighty 
forces of the universe. 

Both optimism and pessimism are passive states of mind. 
The true state is an active one. Optimism and pessimism 
assume nature to be in an active state toward man. The 
true attitude makes nature passive and man active. To the 
developed intellect nature is as clay in the potter's hands. 
It is neither best nor worst. It is what man makes it, and 
rational man always seeks to make it better. The true doctrine, 
then, is meliorism—the perpetual bettering of man’s estate. This 
will be possible in precise proportion to man’s knowledge of 
nature, so that the condition of the race ultimately depends upon 
the degree of intelligence that it shall attain. 

Optimism may be said to be the thesis, pessimism the antith- 
esis, and meliorism the synthesis of man’s relation to the 
universe. The optimist says: Do nothing, because there is 
nothing to do. The pessimist says: Do nothing, because noth- 
ing can be done. The meliorist says: Do something, because 
there is much to do and it can be done. 

Man alone can block the wheels of his own progress. Neither 
optimism nor pessimism can be justified in a state of society 
where free play is allowed to all the human faculties. For a raee 
whose intellect is fully matured these mental attitudes are only 
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adapted to a condition of profound ignorance of the laws of 
nature, or of complete subjugation of the masses to the power of 
the few. Now, it is a historical fact that these two habits of 
thought have, in the élite of mankind, only prevailed under one 
or the other or both of these conditions. Optimism is preémi- 
nently the child of ignorance. By ignorance I mean solely the 
absence of knowledge relative to natural things, processes, and 
laws, and not lack of capacity to know these things and profit by 
such knowledge. Pessimism is more especially a product of 
social oppression. It results from an abandonment of all hope 
of relief from the power of a superior caste of men to keep the 
mass in physical subjection. In a word, pessimism is the pro- 
duct of a hostile social state. 

It is impossible to separate this aspect of the question from 
the great fact that the world has always been swayed by religion. 
The foregoing considerations furnish an excellent basis for com- 
paring the great religions that have embraced the greater part of 
the human race. Religion is reason applied to life. Those who 
flippantly contend that a religious condition argues feeble intel- 
lectual powers make an immense mistake. But this view is by 
no means confined to the opponents of religion. It is clearly 
implied or openly expressed by many who strongly defend it. 
The latest of this class of philosophers is perhaps Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd. In his Social Evolution he makes religion the mainspring 
of human progress and charges the reason with anti-social and 
anti-progressive tendencies. Whatever there may be true in his 
book, and its tone is generally healthy, it is not true, as he 
maintains, that religion and reason are opposed, or that religion 
proceeds from an unreasoning, or, as he expresses it, an “ultra- 
rational” sanction. Religion is rational through and through. 
It is not to be compared to an instinct, such as both animals and 
men possess, adapted to produce such automatic activities as 
result in the safety and healthy development of races. On the 
contrary, it often and usually impels man to do just those things 
which his instincts and his natural propensities would never 
dictate. It counteracts the animal nature of man, and is one of 
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those things which distinctively mark him off from the animal 
world. It could be easily shown that this is precisely the rdéle 
that reason plays everywhere, and it is the failure to perceive 
this that has led many political economists and others into the 
gravest of errors in philosophizing about man. 

Religion has its very origin in reason. No animal has 
developed even the rudiments of a religion. It is an exclusively 
human institution, much more so than society. It is the product 
of thought; an attempt to explain the universe. In this, its 
primary quality, it does not differ in the least from science, and 
no true philosopher can doubt that these two great human 
movements, starting out from the same base, will eventually 
arrive at the same goal. 

Now, of the two great religions of the world, using the term 
in its broadest sense and ignoring entirely the subdivision into 
sects, that of the East and that of the West, in the modern use 
of those terms, the former is pessimistic ; the latter optimistic. 
This is because, while both were perhaps equally ignorant of the 
laws of nature, the inhabitants of India exercised their intel- 
lectual powers far more than did the peoples of western Asia 
and southern Europe. It is also probably true that the con- 
ditions of existence for the masses of India under a system of 
castes were much less favorable than those of western peoples. 
For these and other reasons religion in the East resulted in 
pessimism while in the West it took the form of optimism. The 
Orientals sought to escape the evils of life in Nirvana, which, 
however much scholars may dispute about its exact meaning, is 
certainly a wholly negative state. Christians and Mohammedans, 
on the other hand, espoused the doctrine of immortality, which 
is a doctrine of hope and promises a state which is intensely 
positive. With their belief in an ultimate righteous retribution 
they were able to bear their temporal ills with fortitude and to 
enjoy whatever good this world had in store for them. Yet 
because it is in the West that the great civilization of the world 
at last came forth it will not do to argue that this was the result 
of an optimistic religion. Scarcely a sign of this was perceptible 
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during the first fourteen centuries of the Christian era, and the 
whole of it has been the product of the last five centuries. 
Civilization as we now understand it is altogether due to the 
abandonment of the optimistic attitude which prevailed before 
the Protestant Reformation, and the adoption of the spirit of 
meliorism, to which Protestantism was more favorable. In fact 
the Reformation is rather the product than the cause of a growing 
meliorism, and as soon as liberty of opinion and freedom to 
investigate the laws of nature were achieved the march of civili- 
zation had already begun. 

We are now prepared to consider the true relation that devel- 
oped man in the social state bears to the great cosmos of which 
he is a part. That cosmos, as we have seen, must be contem- 
plated as wholly unintelligent and wholly passive. Man must 
regard himself as in full possession of the authority to subjugate 
it and to appropriate it, to reduce all the powers of nature to his 
service and to apply all the materials of the universe to his own 
personal use. Notwithstanding the rigid law to which all things 
are subject, he is to look upon the universe as in a certain sense 
fortuitous. While there is a cause for all things there is no intel- 
ligent reason why anything should be as it is. That this little 
planet of ours happens to be peopled with life is merely an acci- 
dent, or rather the convergence of a number of accidents. So 
far as can be judged from what we know of the essential condi- 
tions to life, the earth is highly favored among the planets of our 
system, and it may well be that this is the only one out of them 
all on which the conditions to a high development exist. It 
seems impossible that the great planets Jupiter and Saturn can 
be inhabited by any such beings as have been developed on our 
globe ; and careful studies of temperatures that must prevail on 
Venus and Mercury seem to negative such an assumption for 
either of them. If Mars possesses life it must be inured to some- 
what severer conditions than generally prevail with us, but it is 
admitted that these do not exclude the idea. If Jupiter radiates 
his own internal heat he may render some of his swift flying 
moons inhabitable, but most of the satellites of the solar system 
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are doubtless as dead as our moon which has neither water 
nor air. Thesun is an enormous mass of matter 1,400,000 times 
as large as the earth and containing 99.866 per cent. of the mat- 
ter of the whole solar system. Yet it is known to be in a state 
of such intense heat that some of the metals which it requires 
great heat even to melt are not only melted but volatilized. No 
one therefore conceives that there can be any life or intelligence 
on the sun. Think of the optimism that is required to make out 
a favorable case from such facts! Even if all parts of all the 
planets were inhabited they would together make only 7, part of 
the area of the sun’s surface, while that of the earth alone is only 


rrtsy- But our sun is only one of the lesser fixed stars, and it 


may be assumed that similar conditions prevail throughout the 


universe. 

If we contemplate the earth itself we find an analogous state 
of things. The period that man has inhabited the earth is very 
small compared with what we know its age to be. We can 
scarcely speak more than relatively, but the certainty is as great 
as if we could fix dates for geologic events. Of the enormous 
thickness, ( 150,000 feet ) of sedimentary rocks that can be measured 
from the earliest Archean to the latest Pleistocene those that 
have been deposited since man made his appearance form only 
a minute fraction. In quite recent times some attempts have 
been made to determine approximately in years the age of the 
earth. The results vary greatly but are constantly growing more 
uniform. The physicists, astronomers, and geologists, who all 
use widely different data and methods, and who formerly differed 
greatly, have latterly come to a much closer agreement, which 
argues some approach to the truth. Using the most moderate 
ones, the crust of the earth seems to have been fully formed not 
less than 100,000,000 years ago. Some form of life has probably 
existed on it during nearly all that period. But paleontology 
teaches that life, though slowly increasing in development, was 
of too low an order to be capable of intelligence until man 
appeared. Yet what are the estimates of man’s entire historic 
and prehistoric existence ? The most extravagant of them do 
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not go back 500,000 years. More probable ones stop at 200,000. 
So that man seems to have shared the life of the globe during 
only one five hundredth part of its developed existence. But 
even this was nearly all spent in an almost completely animal 
state. Intelligence never reached the point at which it could 
furnish a record until within at most 25,000 years of our present 
epoch, and authentic records are confined to the past forty or 
fifty centuries. Thus only one fortieth or fiftieth of the little 
span of man’s existence belongs to the age of culture, however 
rude. And what is there to be said in favor of the condition of 
the world even at its best? Read human history. As Professor 
Huxley has said, if nothing better was in store than what we 
have thus far had we should hail the advent of some friendly 


comet that should pass along and sweep the whole phantasma- 


+ 


goria out of existence. There is what we call human progress, 

but what is it but a rhythmic and only partial success in rendering 

a worse condition a trifle better? Even this is accidental and 

may go backward instead of forward. There are as many things 

that retard as there are that advance the race, and human prog- 

ress, like the “regulator” of a steam engine, seems to be adjusted 

so as to defeat itself. Much of it is purely accidental. No one 

will ever know but that the state of civilization would have been 

a century ago what it is today but for some trifling accident. I 
once heard a learned and conservative physicist say that Aris- , 
totle’s teachings had delayed the progress of man’s knowledge 

of the laws of nature a thousand years. What evidence is there 

that there is any power making for the increase of knowledge? 

Our acquaintance with the true nature of animals and plants and 

with man depends largely upon what can be learned of their 
history throughout past ages of the world. Yet what is the 
nature of the geological record? Every practical paleontologist 
knows and always feels that discovery in this field depends upon 

the merest chance, nay, upon a coincidence of two chances, first, 

that anything has been preserved, and secondly, that it will ever 

be found. He labors under the perpetual feeling that the most 
important of discoveries may in fact never be made, and that he 
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may be at any time, without knowing it, walking over the keys 
to the secrets of the universe. And after man acquires great 
knowledge and power over the universe, so that he can enlist all 
the forces and materials of nature in his service, the inequalities 
in individual opportunities, coupled with the intense egoism which 
has alone enabled the race to survive, practically robs society of 
the results by placing the masses in the power of the few under 
which system neither class can really enjoy the fruits of intelli- 
gence and industry. 

All this may have a pessimistic sound. In fact it constitutes 
the contribution that pessimism has made to social philosophy. 
It has taught us to open our eyes, to look the facts in the face, 
to listen to no siren song, to see and bravely acknowledge the 
truth of man’s condition and his relation to the universe. So 
long as we do not exaggerate, so long as these relations, how- 
ever bad, are the true relations, no possible harm can come of 
knowing and realizing the truth. It is the only healthy attitude, 
while on the other hand, the ignorance of this truth or the 
refusal to avow it is fatal to progress. But it will not do to stop 
here. It is not enough merely to learn that things are bad. The 
two errors of pessimism have been, first, that of overdrawing the 
picture, and second, that of failing to learn the lesson which the 
picture teaches. 

Having tried to paint the picture true to life, let us next 
inquire what the lesson is that we should learn from its careful 
study. The first and most elementary principle of that lesson is 
that the very fortuity from which this entire state of things results 
is laden with the highest hopes for mankind; that no other con- 
dition could furnish any such ground for hope; that the opposite 
or optimistic view, were it the true one, would really lead to 
despair. The optimist may be compared to a young man without 
employment or means of subsistence who lives in the perpetual 
and illusive hope that some rich relative or acquaintance may 
bequeath him a fortune. Contrasted with this, the meliorist may 
be likened to a young man who, recognizing the truth that 
unearned fortunes are not given to idle adventurers, goes reso- 
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lutely to work and strives by honest industry to build up a for- 
tune for himself. And this is the true lesson for human society. 
There is no room for social Micawbers. Whatever “turns up” 
must be turned up. The passive attitude is suicidal. This fold- 
ing of the arms and resignation to fate is certain to meet its fate. 
The cosmic Juggernaut will roll over and crush those who throw 
themselves before it. The logic of science is action, and only by 
busy brains and busy hands can the recognized evils of the world 
be lessened or removed. 

The second principle in this great lesson is that it is only 
because all nature is a domain of rigid law, of absolute impar- 
tiality, and devoid of all moral quality and all intelligence, that 
man can hope to carve out of it his fortune or shape his destiny. 
If it had sympathies and preferences and prejudices; if it had 
intelligence and will, it would be utterly unmanageable and would 
ever remain the master and despot of man, as it practically has 
been during most of his early history, and it could never become 
his servant and all-powerful aid and ally as it is fast getting to 
be and is certain ere long fully to become. Thus the hardest 
facts of existence are seen to embody the germs of the brightest 
hopes. Those dark realities which have been taken as arguments 
for pessimism, are themselves, when correctly understood, the 
foundations of the only sound philosophy of social progress. 

The only proper attitude on all these questions is to view the 
universe objectively. Dismissing forever all idea of what it 
ought be, we must simply seek to determine what it is. We 
must also divest ourselves wholly of the notion that we can deter- 
mine this by pure reflection. There is no fixed way in which 
things must be which enables us to reason out the way they are. 
While, of course, the way they are is really the only way they 
could have been, still the antecedent causes which have brought 

them into existence, besides being unknown to man, are so infi- 
nitely complex that they are ior the most part wholly beyond 
his grasp. For example, anyone can conceive of a solar system 
in which no single relation is the same as exists in ours. Any- 
one can conceive of beings inhabiting a planet all of which shall 
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be entirely different from any of those that inhabit this earth. 
The plan of structure of organic forms depends entirely upon 
the initiative which first launched each type upon its career. 
This initiative is wholly fortuitous. The vertebrate type of 
animals, for example, must be looked upon as due to some 
primordial accident, as it were, i. e., some coincidence of causes, 
external and internal, at the appropriate time and place, that 
happened to determine that type of structure which proved 
better adapted to sustain the highest organization thus far 
attained in the animal kingdom. If this particular type had 
not chanced to be tried, some other would have stood highest, 
but it is as likely to have been a still better one as to have been 
a poorer one for the purpose. If the planet Mars is really the 
home of living beings the chances of the vertebrate type of 
structure occurring there are only as one to infinity. Yet some 
superior type may be developed there. And if there be on that 
planet or anywhere else in the solar system or in the universe a 
master being related to other beings in any such way as man is 
related to the other living creatures on this earth, the chances 
are again infinity to one against his possessing the form or any 
of the leading physical attributes of human beings. 

All this may at first sight look like wild utopian speculation. 
But its utility does not lie in any knowledge it yields as to the 
inhabitants of other planets. It lies in teaching the great lesson 
that no knowledge of anything can be gained by speculation, 
and that our only knowledge consists in the actual investigation 
of facts that lie within our reach. We must study the tangible, 
visible, demonstrable world and find out what it contains. 
There is no telling what we shall find. No preconceived notions 
of what we ought to find, much less of what we ought not to 
find, must influence the quest for truth. This is not, however, 
to discourage the use of hypotheses. They are the searchlights 
of science. But their use requires due caution, and a hypoth- 
esis must not be confounded with a thesis. 

Now, while it is true that all those aggregations of cosmic ele- 
ments that give multiplicity and variety to the content of the uni- 
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verse are in the sense explained wholly fortuitous and might as 
well have all been different from what they are, it is a legitimate 
question to inquire whether there remains anything which is not 
thus fortuitous, and which must in the nature of things be what 
it is. And we find that there are such things. There are essen- 
tials as well as accidents, but they belong to a different category. 
If we examine the matter closely, we will see that all the cases 
considered come under the head of form—worlds, plants, ani- 
mals, men. But there is another great class of cases which 
fall under the head of forces or principles, and these when care- 
fully examined are found not to be variables but constants — 
the constants of nature. By this I do not mean that they always 
exist at all times and places, although this is probably true of 
the universal gravitant and radiant forces, of which, indeed, all 
the other forms of energy are doubtless special conditions. | 
refer in general to what is known as the principle or law of evo- 
lution, and in particular to the three latest phases of that law 
which are called respectively, Life, Feeling and Thought. For 
while the forms through which these modes of energy are mani- 
fested may vary to any required extent, I cannot conceive that 
the attributes themselves could under any circumstances be other 
than they are. For example, while the fancied inhabitants of 
Mars might all differ in every other particular from those of this 
earth, ft is impossible to conceive them as not endowed with life 
at least, although we can suppose them devoid of feeling in the 
same sense that we conceive plants to be. But if we imagine 
them to have advanced even to the lowest animal stage we are 
obliged to endow them with feeling, consciousness, will. And 
when we speak of a remote planet being “inhabited,” although we 
can abstract from those inhabitants every physical character that 
belongs to man and conceive them as dragons, or satyrs, or mon- 
sters of any form, we cannot imagine them devoid of reason and 
intelligence in addition to the attributes of life and sensibility. 
Coming back to earth and confining ourselves to what we 
actually know, we thus see that three great steps in evolution 
have been taken since the surface of our globe became firm 
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enough and cool enough to render the first one possible. I call 
these the great cosmical crises of the earth’s history —the: origin 
of life, of feeling or consciousness, and of intellect or reason. 
These have occurred in this order at different geologic epochs, 
and certainly with an enormous interval between the second and 
third. The forms through which the first and second have mani- 
fested themselves—the plants and animals—are innumerable. 
That through which the last has chiefly manifested itself is man, 
a single species of the animal kingdom. And it is altogether 
probable that any planet, in its progress from a semi-nebulous 
state to an encrusted globe, would evolve the structures neces- 
sary to the exhibition of these three forms of cosmic energy, 
although, as already remarked, the organs and organisms mani- 
festing them might have no external resemblance to those with 


which we are acquainted. 

We thus arrive, after threading the vast mazes of cosmic 
evolution, at man, the only being known to us who is endowed 
with all three of the powers described, the only self-conscious, 
rational and intelligent product of nature. We find him to be also 
a social being. The question therefore naturally arises, Is socia- 
bility a third and still higher form of storing and expending cos- 
mic energy? There are objections to this view, the principal one 
being that certain forms of sociability appear among creatures to 
which intelligence cannot be imputed, not merely among many 
of the higher mammals and other vertebrates, but notably 
among insects. Here instinct seems to have brought about the 
same general economic system that has resulted in part at least 
from rational calculation in man. But this question belongs 
more properly to a future paper and is only raised here as a 
natural sequel to the broader problems that we have been dis- 
cussing. It is only by means of such a complete orientation of 
the mind that the true relations subsisting between sociology 
and kindred sciences can be clearly and correctly perceived, and 
these wider aspects of the subject belong preéminently to social 
philosophy. LesTER F. Warp. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY: 


In order to compare two sciences, to distinguish their rela- 
tions, it is necessary in the beginning to give each of them a 
precise definition. As to political economy we may accept the 
current definition: political economy is the science of wealth — 
the science of the processes of production, circulation, distribu- 
tion and consumption of material objects useful to human life. 
We remark immediately, however, that in this definition we con- 
sider political economy as a science only, not as an art. This 
discrimination of economic science from economic art is familiar. 
Science is the study of facts as they are. Art is an effort to 
organize things as we wish them te be. Art and science to be 
sure both speak of laws, but with this difference. For science, 
laws are, according to the formula of Montesquieu, “necessary 


relations which spring from the nature of things.” They are 
formulas, derived by induction, which sum up the relations of 
coéxistence and of succession found to be constant in the facts 
studied. For art, on the contrary, laws are a priort precepts, which 
claim domination over all application and all practice. Hence 
laws are for science the goal, for art the point of departure. 


* The author of this paper appends the following note: “The present essay is an 
outcome of a discussion upon the relations of sociology and political economy, which 
took place at the session of the Paris Society of Political Economy, June 5, 1894. Part 
was taken in the discussion by MM. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, Emile Levasseur, Frederic 
Passy and others. In what I said I was tempted to repeat certain ideas which I had 
already expressed in the Revue de Sociologie (1893, Nos. 1 and 5). Those who have 
done me the honor to read those articles will easily perceive that even upon these 
points I have introduced certain new considerations.” 

The paper appeared in the Revue /nternationale de Sociologie, vol. ii. No. 6. We 
translate it not because we agree with its restriction of the scope of sociology on the 
constructive side, but because it represents the thought of an important group of 
scholars in France upon a subject which must be debated for some time yet before 
permanent agreement is reached. The author, whom we are glad to introduce to our 
readers, is an official of the French bureau of commerce and industry, general secretary 
of the /mstitute Internationale de Sociologie, and the director of the Revue /nterna- 
tionale de Sociologie. 146 
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Moreover, the laws of science and those.of art cannot have 
the same form, since the former only demonstrate, while the 
latter prescribe. To give concrete examples, the following is a 
scientific law, because it is the simple identification of a fact; 
viz., that man always seeks to attain a maximum of result with a 
minimum of effort. In the proper domain of political economy 
there are scientific laws, such as the law of supply and demand 
(goods are always dearer when the demand is great and the 
supply small); such as Gresham’s law (bad money drives out the 
good); such as the law of Jean-Baptiste Say (products always 
find a market easiest when they are most abundant and most 
varied); such as the law of Ricardo (the rent of land tends to 
constant increase); such as the law of Malthus (population 
tends to increase in geometrical progression, food in arithmet- 
ical ).” 

Again there is, on the other hand, a law of art; such, for 
example, as the well-known law of morals: ‘‘do to others as you 
would that they should do to you;” or the precept of Kant: 
“treat man as an end not as a means;” or the maxim of the 


physiocrats: “‘lasssez faire, laissez passer.” The laws of science 
and those of art may bear upon the same subject-matter. It is 
most desirable indeed that upon all! social questions accumulated 
observation shall at last be transformed into scientific laws from 
which precepts of art may then be immediately derived. 

For example, if constant and uninterrupted experience should 
demonstrate that the application of free-trade measures is every 
where followed by improvement in general welfare, this would 
then become a scientific law. From it we might draw without 
hesitation a precept of art, viz., that free trade should every 
where be adopted. But even here, in accordance with this 
hypothesis which I have purposely made as favorable as possible 
to the reconciliation of science and art, there will always 
remain between them this difference, that the one is limited to 
discourse of that which is and has been; while the other may 


* These laws are to be sure not all finally established. At all events they have the 
form, the exterior aspect, if not the substance of scientific laws. 
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control that which is to be; the first speaks in the indicative 
mood, the second in the imperative. 

If I have believed it necessary to insist upon this distinction 
between art and science, it is because the distinction once made 
wonderfully simplifies the task which I have undertaken. 
Economic science, according to this distinction, is the study of 
the facts pertaining to the production, the circulation, the dis- 
tribution and the consumption of wealth, and also of the laws 
which emerge from these facts. Economic art, on the other 
hand, is a body of precepts relating to a possible better form of 
organizing these different phenomena. Political economy reaches 
its completion only in combination of these two orders of 
research." 

Sociology, on the other hand, understood not in the popular 
sense but in the acceptation fixed by the usage of its most emi- 
nent exponents, does not present this duality. Sociology is a 
science only, the general science of societies. It does not wish 
to be an art, since researches of the scientific order are enough 
to occupy the sociologists; and practical applications, to be 
fruitful, must be reserved until later. It is true that, even thus 
limited, the field open to the sociologist’s efforts remains 
immense. 

That which the sociologist has to study is not merely, as in 
the case of the economist, the facts and the laws pertaining to 
wealth ; it is the totality of societary phenomena. The sociolo- 
gist must pass in review all societies and all the classes of facts 


* The economists often take the words “science” and “art” in a different sense. 
They mean by “economic science” at the same time: (1) the study of real economic 
phenomena (which .s the sense in which we should use the term); (2) the determination 
of the economic ideal (which constitutes what we call economic art). They call 
“economic art” the accommodation of this ideal to times and circumstances (which is 
in our view simply the affair of practical economy). They say that all this is merely 
a question of words. Doubtless, but the words are important. It seems to us entirely 
incorrect to confound under one title (that of “economic science”) two things as 
different as the study of real facts and the search for the ideal. For even when it is 
thought that the ideal is to let things follow their natural course, there is still a radical 
difference between the speculative interest which attaches itself to the real and the 
practical interest which seeks for the better. 
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which they present. The rational order of his studies is the fol- 
lowing: It is necessary for him first to study the human groups 
one by one. In each of them he examines (following the termi- 
nology of the naturalists) in the first place the anatomy, in the 
second place the physiology. He observes the physical environ- 
ment in which the society under consideration lives, the men 
who compose it, the race to which they belong, the groups (fam- 
ilies, associations, cities) into which they are divided —in a word 
the anatomy of the social body. Passing to the physiology, the 
sociologist proposes the question— What phenomena take place 
in this society? The biologist distinguishes in the individual 
being a life of nutrition, a life of reproduction, a life of relation. 
Likewise, with the collective existence, the sociologist will dis- 
tinguish a life of nutrition, precisely represented by economic 
phenomena; a life of reproduction, consisting of the genetic 
phenomena; and a life of relation, which gives birth to morality, 
art, religion and science. 

Thus far, however, nothing has been examined but the life of 
individuals considered in their relations with each other. The 
life of the entire state as a whole, considered in itself, as an 
organism at once collective and individual, is superimposed upon 
these individual lives. This civic life is made up of political 
phenomena. As to juridical phenomena, they are, so to speak, 
only the crystallization of different orders of precedent phe- 
nomena, the common form which facts economic, moral, 
religious, political gradually receive, when, losing their primitive 
plasticity, they accommodate themselves to the rigid forms of 
written laws. 

In brief, the study of these different orders of phenomena 


constitutes the physiology of a society. But when the sociolo- 
gist has prosecuted this dual study, anatomical and physiological, 
for a given society, it is then necessary for him to do the same 
thing with all other societies. And when he has so surveyed them 
all, there remains the task of synthesizing the collected data. 
He must proceed from the anatomy and physiology of each 
society to the comparative anatomy and the comparative phys- 
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iology of societies in general. The elaboration of these sciences, 
descriptive anatomy and physiology on the one hand being so 
extensive, and comparative anatomy and physiology being so 
precise, would truly be impossible for the sociologist if he 
had not the assistance of the most valuable auxiliaries. On 
the one hand the historians properly so called assume the 
duty of making for him the needed descriptions of societies 
individually considered. On the other hand the economists, 
the scholars who busy themselves with comparative law, with 
the history of religions, of art, of moral ideas, or who crit- 
icise political constitutions, all these perform a work of sys- 
tematization upon the data collected with reference to these 
different orders of facts. The sociologist then limits himself to 
drawing from these labors and coérdinating the most general 
results. On the one side, social organisms being studied, he 
has only to classify them and to distinguish the type of each of 
the groups which they form, according to the complexity of its 
structure and of its functions. On the other side, the social facts 
of each species being known, with their proper laws, the sociolo- 
gist has only to study the action and reaction of each of these 
species of facts upon all the others, and to discover the general 
rules of the evolution of all these phenomena in combination. 
In a word, his task may thus be restricted to the construction of 
the general types of societies (or the synthesis of descriptive 
sociology) and to induction of the higher laws of social 
forms and functions (the synthesis of comparative sociology). 
Yet it is evident that, however it may be restricted, the sociolo- 
gist’s task demands enormous labor, and that there is scarcely 
any present scientific task of which the results might be more 
fruitful, or of which the accomplishment would be more difficult. 


Political economy and sociology being thus defined and 
placed in contrast with each other, let us now ask what services 
they may mutually render. And in the first place, what is 
exactly the contribution of political economy to sociology. 

We do not hesitate to assert that the construction of the 
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science of political economy has alone made it possible for us to 
dream of constructing sociology. As we have seen, sociology is 
the sctentific study of social facts considered in their generality. 
But who were the first to study social facts scientifically? The 
economists. In all departments of human activity, practice, that 
is art of a rudimentary sort, has preceded science. There was 
cultivation of the soil before there was botany, there was breed- 
ing of animals before there was an attempt at zodlogy. But the 
practical pursuits of agriculture and the breeding of animals led 
to scientific study of the nature of plants and animals. It 
has not been different with the social sciences. Practice and a 
kind of art are in this sphere also very old. In all times there 
have been diverse views which have presided as a sort of 
authority over the regulation of labor, or over the levying of 
customs; precepts of conduct have been furnished to men by 
laws, by religion, by the morality accepted in their country ; 
there have been general political maxims followed by rulers. 
All this usually amounts to nothing but a rudimentary prezts ; 
when certain general rules emerge, we may say that an ar? exists. 
We cannot say that so far there is sctence, since what was desired 
by those who laid down these rules was to produce by the appli- 
cation of them certain social phenomena conformed to their sub- 
jective ideas, not a knowledge of social phenomena as they occur 
spontaneously in the actual environment of the rule-makers. 
How then is social science born? If we except Aristotle, 
whose teaching upon this point cannot be reviewed, and certain 
moralists like La Bruyére or La Rochefoucauld, who occupied 
themselves less with formulating doctrines than with observing, 
we may say that the economists were the first to try, within a 
particular department of activity, to develop a science of certain 
social facts. It is in the work of Boisguillebert upon 4 Detail 
de France (a most significant title), that we find the original 
attempt to realize this new idea. To speak generally, the econ- 
omists in advance of all others realized that by the side of human 
laws, due to the more or less arbitrary will of an occasional leg- 
islator, there exist natural laws, which are not the work of any 
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individual, but which impose themselves upon all men, and which, 
whether men will or no, govern the composition, the functional 
action and the evolution of societies. To distinguish such of these 
laws as pertain to wealth is the natural aim of economic science. 
But it is upon this conception of natural laws that sociology 
must build, since sociology—science and not art, we repeat 
again—is the study of the different aspects under which the 
activity of men living in society naturally manifests itself. In 
order that this study might be possible it was necessary that the 
idea of natural laws should become distinct in turn in connection 
with the facts of organization and of evolution, moral, religious, 
intellectual, political and even juridical. It is only in our time 
that this conception has become clear in all these domains suc- 
cessively,—hence the science of sociology is so young. More- 
over, in order that this notion of natural law should emerge in 
these different domains it was necessary that it should come from 
a contiguous territory. It was from political economy that the 
notion was imported and consequently to the economists belongs 
the honor of having laid the first foundations of the general 
science of societies. 

It must be further said that political economy has not simply 
furnished to sociology the general abstract idea of scientific law. 
It has done more. It has contributed to sociology certain of its 
own laws, which are found to apply not merely among the facts 
pertaining to wealth, but among all social facts. The most 
important of these laws is that of division of labor. To Adam 
Smith this was the great law of the production of wealth. Her- 
bert Spencer went further and pointed out that this law controls 
all the evolution of all social machinery. He showed that it 
operates in the case of the political, the religious, the juridical 
organization of societies, that in every case, when these organs 
develop they divide into different sections, and that each assumes 
exclusively a part of the work which was at first performed by the 
whole organism. Thesame law manifests itself in biology, where the 
multiplication of organs is always accompanied by their differentia- 
tion. Thus Spencer was able to say that in all activities we see the 
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homogeneous passing into the heterogeneous, or more exactly, for 
we may thus express his complete formula, we see emerging from 
confused, chaotic homogeneity, where nothing is distinct, coér- 
dinated heterogeneity, where each element has its proper func- 
tion in relation and in harmony with the functions of the related 
elements. An economic law has thus become one of the funda- 
mental principles of general sociology. 

But even where economic science has not yet gone so far as 
to establish laws, where it must at present be content with deter- 
mining facts, these data, such as they are, have none the less 
great utility for sociology. Economic facts are, in a word, the 
‘foundation of the other social facts. The truth of this is easily 
perceived. In the individual it is nutrition that makes possible 
reproduction and thought. In society it is the same. Genetic 
facts, facts psychical in all their forms,—moral, religious, zsthetic, 
scientific, even political and juridical—exist only by virtue of 
force which issues from the utilization of wealth. Hence the eco- 
nomic régime of a society impresses itseif upon all the remainder 
of its constitution—upon its genetic constitution, as in the case 
of the institutional bond between wealth and birth; upon its 
intellectual constitution, according to the mode of life of a people, 
whether nomadic or settled, militant or peaceful, predatory or 
pastoral or agricultural; upon its juridical constitution, it is 
needless to say that the laws relating to property and its parti 
tion, to contracts, to successions, reflect the necessities of exist- 
ence among the nations for which they were made; finally, upon 
its political constitution, for these same conditions have much to 
do with the governmental type adopted, whether monarchy, aris- 
tocracy or democracy. In a word these economic facts mark 
with their impress all other social facts. It is consequently essen- 
tial to the sociologist that he shall understand these economic 
facts to begin with, since he cannot otherwise understand any of 
the other facts which he has to study. And if even the economist 
can furnish these facts only in the crude state, that is without 
having succeeded in determining their laws, they are still valua- 
ble for the sociologist, for in observing the reactions of the 
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economic facts upon other social activities, the sociologist may 
come to comprehend the real type to which they belong, the 
radical law of their correlation and of their evolution, and he 
may be able in his turn to teach the economist. 


We come therefore to inquire, after recognizing the services 
of economic science to general sociology, what services this latter 
science may render to the former? These services appear to us 
to be of two kinds. In the first place the influence of sociology 
seems to us fitted to lead to improvement in the method of 
inquiry in economic science. In the second place the facts exam- 
ined by the sociologist appear to us to be of a nature to throw 
a peculiar light upon many of the phenomena which the economist 
observes. 

Let us notice, in the first place, the action of the sociologi- 
cal spirit upon economic method. It is fundamental to sociol- 
ogy to desire to embrace all societies in all times and in all 
places. It attaches great importance to social origins, to ques- 
tions pertaining to the primitive form of the family and of prop- 
erty. It examines the negroes of Africa, the savages of Oceanica, 
the red races, the Turanian or Semitic tribes, the ancient Aryan 
gentes, with as much interest and profit as the most refined mod- 
ern civilizations. Economic science, on the contrary, seems to 
have confined itself somewhat too exclusively, up to date, to the 
study of facts which occur within the great societies among 
which we live. We may and we must hope that the influence of 
the sociological spirit will lead to correction of this narrowness 
of view, to an interest in economic phenomena in all races and 
in all environments, to the conception that there are other forms 
of production, circulation and distribution of wealth than those 
which we see every day. This will apparently be a great advan- 
tage to science, for, in the first place, these inferior civilizations 
deserve to be known not less than others; a fact, wherever it 
occurs and however humble it may be, is always a fact and has a 
claim to be taken into account in every scientific synthesis which 
purports to be complete. Still further, in order to comprehend 
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our own societies it is necessary to understand rudimentary soci- 
eties, for our civilization developed out of their barbarism and 
their savagery; our social organizations have passed through 
phases which are recalled by those with which these rude soci- 
eties stopped developing. If we wish to explain our actual 
modern states, we must study ancient states, and also the infe- 
rior contemporary groups which they resemble in so many par- 
ticulars. It is only by exact knowledge of the past that we can 
interpret the present and look into the future. 

Nor is this all. Sociology is not content to study all soci- 
eties, but it proposes to study all classes of social facts in all 
of these societies. Now the mission of economic science is to 
examine only a single kind of facts. But it would be very use- 
ful to the economist to be able to find in another science a 
résumé of the totality of facts contiguous to those which he 


makes his specialty. This is precisely the service which sociology 
ought to render. The economic function, which corresponds in 
society with the function of nutrition in the individual, is with- 
out doubt the most rudimentary function, the basis of all others. 


Nevertheless, if we wish to comprehend its functional action it is 
necessary to know in addition the structure of the social body 
in which this function operates — just as to understand the nutri- 
trition of an animal it is necessary to know its individual anat- 
omy. Now, as we have seen, sociology occupies itself in the 
beginning with determining the anatomy of the society studied, 
with describing its double environment—the external or physi- 
cal environment (soil, climate, minerals, flora and fauna), and 
the internal or human environment (race, population, subordi- 
nate human groups). But further, after the economic function 
come the other functions which we have already enumerated — 
genetic, moral, religious, political, etc. If these are in a sense 
derived from the first, it is evident also that once diiferentiated 
they acquire an existence of their own, and that they react upon 
the economic phenomena— just as, in the individual, thought, 
while posterior to nutrition, exercises upon the latter an indispu- 
table influence. It is thus, for example, that the moral ideas of 
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a people have an important bearing upon the form which con- 
sumption assumes; that their juridical system rests upon their 
production; that in the partition of wealth there may be traced 
the action of the political organization. Economic phenomena, 
being thus subjected to the influence of manifold causes of 
another order, cannot be explained without examination of all 
the other orders of societary facts. There exists a solidarity 
among all the manifestations of social life, and on this account 
it is necessary to establish a solidarity among all the social 
sciences. This idea is making its way more and more into the 
thought of investigators in all countries. It is, in fact, only the 
recognition of the intimate bond—I might almost say the bond 
of subordination—which logically attaches economic science to 
general sociology. 


Sociology being a science, we have only desired to present 
it in its relations to economic science. In closing it is in place to 
indicate in a few words that sociology should have an equally 
beneficial influence upon economic art. In extending the field 
of our researches, in showing us that economic phenomena occur 
elsewhere in a manner entirely different from ours, sociology 
will perhaps make us see that the remedies for social evils, the 
precepts which it will be advantageous to follow in social 
reforms, should themselves be multifold and should vary 
with circumstances, times and places. It will at least show 
that in case a mode of organization has been found good 
in one place and at a given date, it by no means follows 
that the same should immediately be put into operation else- 
where without previous careful investigation to determine 
whether the circumstances are essentially different. Sociology 
will thus rid political economy of that tempting but impractical 
dogmatism which has often beenits reproach. It will show that 
this art as well as others must be not dogmatic but experimental. 
Still more, in making clear that by the side of economic phenom- 
ena there occur in society a multitude of others which exert 
upon each other incessant actions and reactions, it demonstrates 
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that legislative intervention, a modification of the natural order 
of phenomena, is always a serious affair; that, in short, we 
cannot touch a single cell of the social organism, however 
minute it may be, without affecting all the rest; that the least 
derangement produces repercussion at every point throughout 
the environment; that, consequently, before experimenting with 
a reform, of whatever order it may be, there should be most 
attentive inquiry as to the sort of consequences which it may 
bring in its train, throughout series of phenomena that may be 
very remote in appearance. 

From all this the conclusion will be derived that important 
and lasting modifications are to be expected not from a sudden 
overthrow, however well meaning may have been its authors, but 
from the natural course of things, from the proper life of the social 
organism, which in the long run, like the individual organism, 
knows how to adapt itself in the best possible way to its envi- 


ronment. 
This detailed study of the nature of the social world will 
result in giving us an increasingly high regard for this nature, in 


making us comprehend how majestic is its energy, and how 
feeble in comparison are the powers of individuals or of asso- 
ciated men; in arousing confidence in the spontaneous evolution 
of societies, and in awakening incredulity toward revolutions 
which propose to accelerate this evolution more rapidly than is 
possible, or which even plan to prevail against it by leading us 
back to a social state which history, the most impartial of judges, 


has once for all condemned. 
RENE Worms, 


PARIS, FRANCE 
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Tue fact that there is a widespread belief that the ruling 
power in public affairs, as well as in social life, is public opinion, 
makes it desirable that the nature of public opinion itself—how 
it is constituted, who forms it,-the way in which its influence is 
manifested, the ways in which it may be guided—be carefully 
studied. Perhaps in no other country in the world is so much 
emphasis laid upon public opinion as in the United States— not 
even in Switzerland. There, though in many of the cantons the 
people themselves directly make their own laws in popular meet- 
ing, or by general vote, they still are guided in great part by 
the executive or by the legislative assembly, that drafts bills 
and presents them to the people for their approval. It is the 
assumption there that the body which drafts the laws, as the 
servant of the people, is acting in the people’s interests, and the 
people are strongly inclined to accept its advice. Ordinarily 
the same men serve year after year in the legislature; and 
the executive officers frequently remain the same almost 
throughout a generation. These men largely guide, and the peo- 
ple follow. It is expected that minority parties will be repre- 
sented on executive boards, and the defeat of a minister’s plans 
is no reason for his resignation, as in England and France. 

In the United States, on the other hand, it has not been cus- 
tomary for the people to trust their representatives and officials so 
completely ; and the officials on their part increase this distrust 
by encouraging the people to believe in their own wisdom. It is 
practically always assumed here in a public discussion that when- 
ever the people express themselves on any question they are 
right. The people cannot make a mistake. 

Another theory of like import, but perhaps more nearly true, 
is that whenever the people have clearly expressed their opinion 
on any subject, their decision for the time being must be right so 
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far as political policy is concerned, because it is best that the 


people do as they will, even though the result of their action may 


be a temporary misfortune, inasmuch as the highest object that 
can be attained is the training of the people, and the people can 
learn only by experience. One may, however, question whether 
it is not ultimately going to be possible for the people to be so 
well trained that they may profit by the experience of others, and 
thus save much suffering for themselves. 

But what do we mean by public opinion? How is it consti- 
tuted? Is it a judgment clearly formed after careful study? 

At present the question that is most prominent before the 
country is that of free coinage of silver. Almost every person 
that we meet upon the street is ready to express an opinion regard- 
ing this question. How has this opinion been formed? It is cer- 
tainly true that very, very few have thought carefully upon the 
question, or have studied it fairly on both sides. There are wide 
differences of opinion, and there are doubtless good reasons for 
these differences. They arise chiefly, perhaps, because of differ- 
ent local circumstances affecting local industrial conditions, or 
the conditions of influential classes. Many, especially in the 
southern and western states, feeling the pressure of the industrial 
depression through which we have just passed, finding themselves 
deeply in debt and finding it difficult to pay their debts, and 
having been told the undeniable fact that money has appreciated 
in value since their debts were formed (7¢.¢., a dollar will buy 
more goods now than then), feel a sense of wrong and injury. 
It is simple and natural for them to believe, whether it is true 
or not, that if money has appreciated in value it costs them a 
greater effort to pay a debt than would have been needed under 
a system of free coinage of silver, and that consequently they 
have been wronged. Almost every person is likely to feel a sense 
of injury under the pressure of an unpleasant burden. Now this 
opinion is not one clearly reasoned out. It is made up mostly of 
sentiment, based upon a somewhat erroneous knowledge of some 
few facts in the situation. Many of these people, as well as 
many of their opponents, have gained their ideas mostly from 
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the newspapers, or from chance talks here and there with men 

whom they believe, in some instances, to be better informed than 
themselves, but who often have used only the same sources of 
information. Conviction deepens simply from the repetition of 
the thought. 

Then again, we all of us doubtless have our opinions formed 
from former prejudices, we ourselves unconsciously selecting the 
facts and statements that fit into these former prejudices, and 
thus tend to confirm us in our own beliefs. We approve the opin- 
ions of the editor of our party organ much more readily than 
those of his opponent, though the question be an entirely new one. 

Not a few, probably, of the less well-informed citizens of the 
community, blindly follow what their party newspaper says, and 
these perhaps whose opinions are formed almost wholly at second- 
hand are the ones that hold their opinions most tenaciously and are 
most positive in the promulgation of them. It is quite possible 
that the number of voters who have been Protectionists because 
they were formerly Republicans is greater than the number of 
voters who have become Republicans because they were Protec- 
tionists. 

It is probably not too much to say that not 25 per cent. of 
our adult voting population have deliberately made up an opin- 
ion on a public question after anything like a reasonably full and 
fair study of the facts in the case. Public opinion, then, seems 
to'be a mixture of sense and nonsense, of sentiment, of prejudice, 
of more or less clearly defined feelings coming from influences 
of various kinds that have been brought to bear upon the citi- 
zens, these influences perhaps being mostly those of sentiment 
rather than those acting upon the judgment. 

If we ask who it is that first gives expression to the leading 
facts or views that tend to shape public opinion, we find the reply 
not much more definite or satisfactory. The originators of opin- 
ion are different ones on different questions, and perhaps in 
almost no case can we say that the opinion is one clearly taken 
from certain individuals. The opinion itself grows in part by 
reflex action. 
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On matters of religion, for example, it has been believed that 
preachers and theologians have formulated the doctrines of the- 
ology ; and that, as time goes on and theological doctrines change, 
the changes have been made mostly by the religious teachers as 
a result of careful investigation. But it is probable that the feel- 
ings of the people, as determined in good part by consideration 
on subjects of politics, of morals, of business, etc., have so mod- 
ified the opinions expressed by the preachers themselves, and 
have so reacted upon the feelings of the theological leaders, that 
our present dogmas, as believed by the public, are rather the 
result of conflicts of pew versus pulpit than of the direct action 
of the pulpit over the pew. Most of us have seen and felt the 
change in the religious opinions of certain individuals, coming 
largely from feelings regarding personal friends or relatives. We 
may note also how powerful was the effect of the protestant 
revolution of the sixteenth century in moulding political beliefs 
and opinions. 

Of course this process of shaping public opinion differs mate- 
rially in different countries. In certain countries of Europe, Ger- 
many for example, a comparatively few persons shape the thought 
of the people on many political questions. In that country the 
opinion of the emperor is almost directly accepted as conclusive 
in many of the court circles. Earlier, Prince Bismarck’s views 
had a like influence. Very intelligent men when questioned 
regarding public matters were ready to reply: “I do not know. 
If it is best, Bismarck will attend to it.” Among the working 
classes the opinions of the socialistic leaders are often taken as 
authoritative and followed directly; and so on through the dif- 
ferent political parties, a comparatively few leaders not merely 
suggest the beginning of public opinion, as in this country in 
some cases, but they themselves by giving direct expression to 
their views almost absolutely control it. On general questions of 
economic policy the professors in the universities, who are sup- 
posed to be special authorities on those questions, have far more 
influence than do men in similar positions in this country. 
The important sanitary reforms in the city of Berlin were 
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instituted and carried through by Professor Virchow, then a 
member not merely of the city council but also of the state and 
national legislature; Professor Georg Meyer of Heidelburg has 
held the corresponding positions in Baden, and many other similar 
cases may be found. On the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that Mr. William L. Wilson’s professional training and 
practice hurt his influence in Congress with some ; and only lately 
a member of the city council of Philadelphia, who wished that he 
might hear some lectures on finance, qualified the wish by the 
statement that the lecturer ought not to be a university professor. 

In England party leaders through their speeches in Parlia- 
ment and before their constituents in great part determine what 
the people shall think on important questions of the day, 
though there, doubtless more than in Germany, the opinion 
of the leaders is modified by what they think the people are 
likely to wish for. Especially is this tendency evident in late 
years on questions of policy where the labor vote is likely to 
be felt in parliamentary action. The influence of a dominant 
personality like that of Gladstone or Bismarck is plainly seen by 
the course of events since the retirement of those leaders. 

In the United States, on the other hand, so far as political 
matters are concerned, we find that our politicians as a rule 
rather follow than lead public opinion. Our leaders apparently 
often wait and find it hard to determine which side of prominent 
questions they shall take until they are able to gauge which way 
the public is likely to act. Indeed atall times the politicians say 
that they deem it their duty to follow public opinion, and that 
their votes in Congress shall be guided by the wishes of their 
constituents. For the last two or three months it has been almost 
impossible to find out definitely and clearly the opinions of impor- 
tant political leaders on the silver question, and the case is by no 
means an isolated one. We have here no few leaders who are 
generally followed. Public opinion seems to be rather, as inti- 
mated before, something that grows by a process of accretion. 

And yet there are exceptions, and the positively expressed 
opinion of a man in prominent position doubtless counts. Nobody 
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questions that the positive statements of President Cleveland 
regarding money, regarding the tariff, have had great influence. 
Nobody questions that the positive statements of McKinley on 
the tariff have had great influence; and doubtless our political 
leaders might well increase their influence if they were bold 
enough to speak, or if circumstances forced them to speak more 
positively. 

Many of our great newspapers have a personal following of 
readers whose views are shaped by the opinions expressed in the 
editorial columns ; but probably since Horace Greeley’s day there 
has been no paper that has exerted the direct influence over its 
readers that do the great papers of England and Germany. 

One chief reason, perhaps, of the comparatively small influ- 
ence of our press is that the people know the fact that the papers 
are run from motives of personal profits, and that the policy of 
the paper is largely determined by the amount to which its opin- 
ions will affect its sales and advertising. Often editors with pos- 
itive opinions are forbidden by the proprietors to express them, 
because such expression might affect the sales of the paper; and 
still more often it is true that a paper is compelled to modify its 
statements for fear that the influence on public opinion might 
affect unfavorably some outside business in which the proprietor 
of the paper is engaged. Philadelphia editors have called atten- 
tion to the fact that Philadelphia papers did not join in the attack 
on Postmaster General Wanamaker. Wanamaker is a good adver- 
tiser. It is stated on trustworthy authority that the subscription 
list of a well-known republican weekly newspaper dropped almost 
immediately from 12,000 to 8,000 when in 1876 that paper inti- 
mated that possibly Tilden was rightfully elected. Another prom- 
inent partisan daily lost a profit currently reported at $100,000 a 
year upon becoming independent in politics. With so shifting 
a constituency, one can hardly expect an editor to make very 
bold attempts to guide public opinion. The facts are useful to 
show the part played by prejudice and habit. And yet the editor 
may at least partly justify, on moral grounds, his position for try- 
ing to hold his constituency. One cannot guide the opinions of 
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people who will not listen to him, and possibly more good can 
be accomplished in the long run, by moving slowly and carrying 
the public gradually than by shocking them by new and unsus- 
pected and unwelcome views. 

Besides the ways mentioned we have direct efforts made to 
shape public opinion by certain classes and societies organized for 
especially that purpose, as, for example, the New York Reform 
Club, the National Tariff League, the lately formed municipal 
leagues in our great cities, etc.; and our schools, churches and 
public institutions of various kinds each plays an important part 
in certain lines of thought. 

These circumstances—that our people with all their preju- 
dices are so ready to take up ideas here and there; that they are 
omnivérous newspaper readers ; that they have so active minds 
with, on the whole, it must be said, so little exact information, and 
probably it is not too much to say also with so little soundness of 
judgment in determining what their views on public matters shall 
be—give an unusual chance for guiding public opinion in the 
right way, if “any one will take the trouble deliberately to set 
about the work. One may be fairly sure that the leaders of our 
political parties are willing to take up any issue that is likely to 
wit, when placed before the people, whether that issue be in 


_accordance with the previous line of policy of the party or not. 


But it is also true that no new idea is likely to be accepted by 
either the party or the people without effort to inculcate it. Our 
people are very conservative in their nature; they believe in the 
established order of things, and political abuses as a rule grow 
gradually out of well established institutions. The people are 
not likely to know these abuses and they go on increasing with- 
out any protest, until some few individuals seeing the extent of 
the abuses start a crusade against them. The duty, in conse- 
quence, lies not merely on our politicians, but it lies on all intel- 
ligent, moral men who have the welfare of the country at heart, 
to rouse, guide, shape public opinion. What right has one to sit 
idly by and let the state drift on, always in the direction that 
leads toward disaster? Unless he is watched the average office- 
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holder is in a position so exposed to temptation that he will ulti- 
mately yield. 

What has been said regarding the nature of public opinion 
and the way in which it is formed, suggests in itself the best 
methods of guiding it. 

Few people who have not made the effort have any clear con- 
ception as to the amount of influence, especially in local matters, 
that one individual may exert by a little judicious talk with a few 
men of influence in different classes in society. I have more than 
once seen one man within two days practically change, or formu- 
late, one might better say, the opinion of a large part of a com- 
munity by a dozen conversations with as many different men, each 
representing some special social or business class. 

It is of course a commonplace that along many lines that are 
chiefly moral, public opinion is shaped by the influence of our 
churches, by public lectures, university extension lectures, meet- 
ings called especially for purposes of agitation ; and there can be 
little doubt that all of these measures do at times change legis- 
lation through the power that they exert over public opinion. 
An instance of a law originated and passed through the influence 
of a university extension lecture was given a year or two ago. 
But these methods are so well understood that it is not worth 
while to dwell upon them. Let us note particularly two chief 
methods that are often spoken of but that are often misjudged 
and misused. 

If one is going to effect any material change in the real nature 
of government or in general public opinion on fundamental ques- 
tions involving material change in habit one must begin with the 
rising generation. There is a belief on the part of many that it 
is the duty of schools and colleges directly to shape public opin- 
ion on important questions of the day. It is thought that they 
must take up the specific topics under public discussion and teach 
right views—in practice, of course, the teacher’s own views. 
Not many years since the New York Nation expressed regret 
that so many of our younger political economists were secur- 
ing their training in Germany, because, as it said, the tendency 
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of the teaching in the German universities on the question of 
the tariff was opposed to free trade. The paper feared that 
these young men, returning and taking positions in our univer- 
sities in this country, would corrupt the youth by teaching specifi- 
cally the doctrine of protection instead of that of free trade, which 
the paper believed ought to be taught. Some of our universities 
have already felt themselves compelled by the politicians to have 
lectures given, partisan in their nature, upon both sides of such 
questions as the tariff and money. 

There can be little doubt that this belief on the part of the 
public not merely that the universities do teach specific doctrines 
but that they ought to teach specific doctrines and thus influence 
public opinion, has had great effect, and that in many of our 
universities one-sided political doctrines are taught, and the 
attempt is made to guide public opinion thereby. We know that 
at the present day we have throughout the country also a league 
of Republican Clubs in the universities, whose purpose it is so to 
commit the young men to the doctrines of the Republican party 
of the day that they will not only have influence in carrying cur- 
rent elections but will also be committed to the party machine 
for the future. It is rather the duty of young people not yet 
voters to hold their opinions on these great questions in abey- 
ance till they have had time to work them out, or, if they can- 
not do that, they ought at least to gather all the information 
they can before their voting age is reached. This restraint of 
course may be carried too far. One must not be like Hamlet, 
unable to decide when the emergency arises. 

Persons who have any far-sighted interest, however, in the 
political future of our country can but deprecate such teach- 
ing of political doctrine in our colleges. The public opinion 
that any democratic country most needs is not an opinion 
shaped by positive teaching on the part of the few and blindly 
followed by the many, but is an opinion deliberately formed by 
the citizens on careful investigation of the subjects. Our schools 
and colleges ought not to attempt to teach specific doctrines of 
political policy. The purpose rather should be so to foster and 
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cultivate thorough habits of investigation and independent judicial 
habits of mind in the discussion of political matters, that whatever 
question arises young men who have come from the universities 
will feel in conscience bound not to accept the theories and opin- 
ions of others, but carefully to investigate for themselves. The 
issue of today will be dead when our younger students become 
voters. They need power and judicial capacity, not specific opin- 
ions. What matters it, in the long run, so far as the existence 
of the country is concerned, whether we have a free trade policy 
or a protective policy? It is but a matter of dollars and cents ; 
itis but a matter, more or less, of the distribution of wealth in the 
country. But the question whether our citizens are to be thought- 
ful and unprejudiced in their opinions, affects vitally the form 
and spirit of our government. There can be no question that 
many of the professors in our universities are themselves chiefly 
responsible for the wrong attitude of the public on this question 
of the influence of universities upon public opinion. They have 
themselves, by their bigoted habit of mind and their desire to 
indoctrinate the youths with what they believe to be correct opin- 
ions, encouraged the public belief that the universities were places 
for the propagation of specific doctrines. Public questions 
ought to be discussed freely, of course; but students ought to 
be trained to think for themselves, not to accept ready made 
the opinions of their professors. 

The second great organ as well as guide of public opinion is 
the press. I have already intimated that our press is not inde-\ 
pendent; that it is not an influence that always tends toward 
good in the shaping of public opinion. Almost without excep- 
tion, as has been said, our editors feel called upon to present 
questions of public interest from a partisan standpoint, giving 
facts and arguments on one side, suppressing facts and arguments 
on the other, instead of furnishing material on both sides by 
which the people will be encouraged to think out independently 
the issue of the day. Perhaps no other one influence is so much 
needed in our political life today as is a press that is truly inde- 
pendent — not one that, cutting loose from the two or three lead- 
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ing parties of the day, is equally under the control of some com- 
mercial class in the community, and is simply exploiting both 
parties for the benefit of that one class. 

It is perhaps, however, too much to expect from any news- 
paper that must be run more or less from motives of commercial 
profit to take a thoroughly judicial attitude on all questions, 
whatever they may be, that arise. We shall never have a paper 
thoroughly independent in stating its views on public questions 
until we have a paper entirely independent of its circulation and 
advertising. Probably no greater service could be done to the 
country by any wealthy man or group of men than the liberal 
endowment of a paper with a sum so large that it would be a 
matter of indifference whether people subscribed or not. A paper 
with such an endowment, in the hands of trustees of integrity, 
whose aim it should be to give the news fairly and fully, to give 
the basis for judgment on all political questions, to give carefully 
written, moderate opinions on both sides, might be more of an 
educating influence in the community, and might have a stronger 
tendency toward elevating the political tone of our country than 
a dozen new universities. Something is now done in that direc- 
tion by Public Opinion; but that gives simply a culling from the 
existing papers—and that by no means suffices. 

The difficulty, of course, of securing a thoroughly intelligent, 
unbiassed corps of editorial writers cannot be overestimated ; but 
a sufficient sum given for so worthy a purpose might beyond 
question make a vast improvement, at any rate, upon present 
conditions, and one might well believe that the details could be 
reasonably well arranged. A paper of the kind suggested, if 
independent of circulation, would easily secure, nevertheless, a 
very large constituency, and would exert an influence more 
than proportionate to its circulation. 

We see then that in fact at the present day our public opin- 
ion is not thought, but that it is largely made up of prejudice, of 
sentiment, and is easily led in almost any direction regarding mat- 
ters on which one has not already committed himself by joining 
a party or by previous habit. We have seen still further that it 
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is perhaps one of the greatest misfortunes of our time and coun- 


try that public opinion is so little a matter of judgment based on 
ripe consideration; and the present condition of affairs makes it 
evident that it isthe duty of thoughtful men first to take the lead 
consciously and conscientiously on important questions of the 
day, as best they can; to use their influence in shaping public 
opinion, not by concealment of the facts but by open statement 
of the facts and fair argument so far as possible; and, secondly, 
to use what influence they can exert to promote among the peo- 
ple, by tle means suggested, as well as by all other means, 
methods of training that will lead our people more and more con- 
sciously to wish to free themselves from prejudice and to shape 
their lives in public matters more and more by judgment. 

While the people cannot soon be ready to vote intelligently 
on complicated questions, they can so vote on simple fundamental 
questions, if they will ; and they can, far better than they now do, 
put men in power who will faithfully work for the public good. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKs. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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LOCAL ALLIANCES. 


WITHIN a few years there has taken place a remarkable change 
in Christian public opinion touching the relations of the church 
to society. The increasing recognition of the social mission of 
the church has prepared the way for the formation of local organ- 
izations which the Evangelical Alliance for the United States now 


invites. 


REASONS FOR FORMING LOCAL ALLIANCES. 

The following reasons, in brief, for forming such organiza- 
tions afford at the same time a statement of their objects. 

1. Zo bring conscience to bear on the life of the nation —A quick- 
ened and enlightened conscience is the great need of the times 
in the relation of employer and employé, in all private business, 
in all public trusts, in politics and in legislation, municipal, state 


and national. In whatever sphere men ought, there it is the 
right and duty of the church to urge the dictates of the Christian 
conscience. But in the unorganized condition of the churches 
there is no medium through which the Christian conscience of 
the city, the state, the nation can utter itself. For lack of this 
saving salt, municipal government has rotted and legislatures 
have become corrupt. Every year needed reform legislation fails 
and laws are enacted which do violence to the Christian con- 
science of the state because there is no adequate medium through 
which that conscience can be brought to bear. By such organi- 
zation as is proposed, a legislature could be flooded with hun- 
dreds of thousands of names, in petition or protest, in a single 
week. 

2. To close the chasm between churches and workingmen.—This 
chasm is largely one of misunderstanding and indifference. Indi- 
vidual church members have done much in behalf of working- 
men, but they have not done it in the name of the churches, and 


hence are not understood to represent the churches. Their indi- 
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vidual efforts may prove their individual interest, but do not con- 
vince workingmen that the churches, as such, are interested in 
their welfare. Nor does the establishment of mission chapels 
and Sunday schools, by the churches, prove their love. Such 
efforts are credited to proselytism and are considered oftentimes 
only an evidence of selfishness. When the churches, as churches, 
undertake to improve social conditions they will rapidly remove 
popular misunderstanding and indifference. 

Many outside the churches are coming to believe that true 
Christianity consists in love to man, and are making philanthropy 


a substitute for religion instead of an expression of it. Already 
we hear of a ‘Labor Church” movement which lays the chief 
emphasis on the second great commandment of Christ. Should 


this movement become general, it would widen the chasm between 
the churches and workingmen. The best way for the churches 
to prevent the teaching of a half Christianity is to live a whole 
Christianity, exemplifying love to man while we preach love to 
God; and the best way to convince the multitude of our love is 
to follow the example of the Master and meet them on the plane 
of their conscious needs. 

But while it is extremely important to have men well housed, 
well fed, well employed, and well governed, and while all of these 
are necessary to the salvation of society, yet all together they are 
insufficient. Jesus Christ is the only Saviour either of society or 
of the individual, and all efforts at social amelioration, therefore, 
of whatever kind, should be made tributary to the supreme result 
of bringing all men under the law of Christ and into vital rela- 
tions with him. 

3. To gain the strength which comes from organization —The 
generation which has seen the hordes of China’s unorganized mil- 
lions helpless before the small but disciplined forces of Japan 
needs no homily on the effectiveness of organization. 

War, manufactures, commerce, business, politics, education, 
have all been reduced to system. Nearly all the great factors of 
civilization, except religion, philanthropy and reform, have in 
some comprehensive way laid hold of the strength which comes 
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from organization. The next great step to be taken, and for 
which a thousand interests wait, is the organization of churches 
into codperative relations which will enable them to meet the 
higher needs of our civilization. 

4. To prevent the indefinite multiplication of organizations.—The 
new interest in philanthropy and reform is creating a great num- 
ber of unrelated societies, many of which overlap and develop 
friction, resulting in the waste of time, money and effort. 

What is much needed, in the interest of both economy and of 
effectiveness, is a common center where efforts to improve the 
community may be coérdinated and adjusted to each other in 
some comprehensive plan—-an organization which can survey 
the whole field and throw united effort into any one of many 
directions at the opportune moment. 

5. Zo prevent competition and waste in locating missions and 
churches—When denominations prosecute the work of church 
extension each with reference to its own growth rather than the 
growth of the kingdom, there results an unwise distribution of 
forces—a congestion of churches in the best part of the com- 
munity and a dearth in the worst. Such a condition of things is 
as criminal as it is needless. 

6. To cultivate Christian fellowship between different churches and 
different denominations. 

7. To reach homes with elevating and transforming influences.— 
Most of the great evils of our times, whether physical, social, 
moral, or spiritual, can be effectively reached and overcome only 
in the home; and the homes of a community will not be effect- 
ively reached with Christian influence without the intelligent 
coéperation of the churches. 

Without some such organization as is proposed the churches 
cannot accomplish their social redemptive work. Through such 
organization they can demonstrate the vitality of the Christian 
religion by manifesting its power to meet existing needs, thus 
molding the civilization of the new century. 

The practicability of such organization, both local and gen- 
eral, has already been demonstrated in England. 
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LOCAL ALLIANCES. 


SUGGESTED LINES OF WORK, 


A standing committee is appointed on each line of work 
which the Alliance decides to undertake ; and the success of the 
organization will depend very largely on the wisdom with which 
the chairmen of these committees are selected and the faithful- 
ness with which they serve. As conditions differ in different 
communities, no two Alliances may have exactly the same list of 
committees. Each organization is of course free to undertake 
as many or as few lines of work as it deems wise. At first an 
Alliance will naturally limit itself to a few, selecting those whose 
need is most urgent, and adding others with increasing strength 
and experience. The following are offered by way of sug- 


gestion: 

1. Comity.—Through this committee the various church 
extension societies of the city should be brought into touch so 
as to prevent overlapping in some neighborhoods and neglect in 


others. 

2. Social conditions. —This committee should investigate the 
religious and social conditions of the community and of the sur- 
rounding country. They may appropriately form neighborhood 
or Church Reading Circles, Home-culture Clubs and Maternal 
Associations. By enlistening the codperation of a large num- 
ber of judicious women and assigning to each a small district, 
the churches can come into friendly and helpful personal rela- 
tions with all of the needy homes of the community, and bring 
to them blessings, sanitary, economic, domestic and spiritual. 

3. Evangelizaton.—Through this committee the Alliance 
should care for the religious needs of prisons, workhouses and 
neglected neighborhoods. 

4. Relief.— To this committee will be referred cases of sick- 
ness and want not otherwise provided for. 

5. Zemperance.—This committee may profitably undertake, 
through sub-committees, work along various lines; e. g., public 
meetings, the organization of church temperance societies, the 
systematic distribution of wisely selected temperance literature, 
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the study of the local problem, with a view to finding the best 
solution, etc. 

6. Sunday observance.— Much can be done to improve Sab- 
path observance by showing the people the basis on which our 
Sabbath laws rest, which is very commonly unknown, especially 
oy foreigners. Members of Endeavor Societies, Epworth 
Leagues, and the like might render great service by systemati- 
cally distributing Sunday and temperance literature. 

7. Law and order.—Under this general head special atten- 
tion will be paid to the saloons, disorderly houses, gambling and 
Sabbath desecration. The town should be districted and each 
member of the committee assigned a district in which he will 
keep vigilant watch of all law breakers. 

8. Legal advice.— Good legal advisers will be necessary. 

9. Publication.— An important service is rendered by prepar- 
ing a digest of the liquor, tobacco, gaming and Sunday laws of 
the state; also of the laws specifying the duties of public officials, 
such as Mayor, Prosecuting Attorney, the Board of Excise, 
Excise Inspector, the Police, etc. Knowledge of the fact that 
the public is well acquainted with the law will often bring offi- 
cials up to duty, and also prevent the violation of law. Further- 
more, knowledge of the law serves to strengthen public opinion 
in regard to its enforcement. This digest should be widely 
scattered. 

Further service is rendered by first carefully verifying facts 
concerning the characters and records of unworthy candidates 
and of unfaithful officials, and then giving them publicity in a 
non-partisan way. An association of citizens in Boston so 
exposed an unworthy candidate for the mayoralty as to force 
him to leave the city. 

10. Municipal reform.—Instead of “going into politics,” the 
Alliance will aim through this committee to separate municipal 
elections from state and national politics. It will insist on the 
official fitness of candidates, oppose incompetent and corrupt 
men, and sustain the constituted authorities in a faithful admin- 
istration of the public service. 
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11. Civic improvements.— Most cities in the United States 
are in need of public baths and lavatories. Many young and 
growing cities neglect to make adequate provision for parks until 


it is too late. 

To this committee many suggestions for the public good will 
come, also complaints of abuses and nuisances. These latter, 
after first being investigated, should be referred to the proper 
authorities. Care should be taken not to antagonize officials 
unnecessarily. 

12. Labor.— Through this committee the Alliance will seek 
to aid labor reforms, to encourage the arbitration of labor diffi- 
culties, to establish labor bureaus, form working-girls’ clubs, 
encourage codperative housekeeping for self-supporting girls, 
oppose the sweating evil and child-labor, and demonstrate to 
workingmen the desire of the churches to serve them in every 
legitimate way. 

13. Education and recreation.—This committee will seek to 
create an intelligent interest in the public schools, to take the 
schools out of politics, to see that buildings are sanitary and that 
they provide adequate accommodations, that school laws, like 
that requiring instruction as to the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics on the human body, are enforced, and that the schools 
enjoy the best facilities for attaining the highest efficiency. This 
committee might appropriately consider the introduction of 
university extension, the kindergarden, manual training, cooking 
and sewing classes, the English continuation and recreation 
schools, play-grounds, summer excursions for poor children and 
sickly mothers, outing clubs, fresh air funds, holiday houses, 
and the like. 

14. Legislation.— This committee, by means of petitions and 
protests, will bring to bear the Christian conscience of the com- 
munity on the legislature of the state with a view to encouraging 
good and defeating bad legislation touching social, moral and 
religious interests. Before the legislature convenes, this com- 
mittee should district the community and assign to each district 
a competent person who, on short notice, will circulate such peti- 
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- 


tions or protests as the Alliance may decide to send to the 


legislature. 

15. Finance.—If in order to encourage the largest member- 
ship the Alliance dispenses with an initiation fee and annual dues, 
a committee will be necessary to secure voluntary financial 


support. 

In large cities some of these committees will, each one, do 
the work of a large society, and should, therefore, have a large 
membership divided into sub-committees. 


A BLANK CONSTITUTION. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE OF 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I.— Name. This organization shall be known as The 
Evangelical Alliance of , auxiliary to the Evangel- 
ical Alliance for the United States of America. 

Art. Il.— Objects. The object of the Alliance shall be to 
deciare and prove the deep, practical interest of the allied 
churches in whatever concerns human welfare. 

The Alliance shall aid such directly religious efforts as it may 
approve for united action, and further such moral and civic 
movements as it may deem to be of large importance. 

Its objects shall include the aid, in all practical ways, of such 
existing organizations as, in its judgment, are wisely seeking the 
common well-being. 

The Alliance shall stand in the name of Christ on the side of 
practical religion, good citizenship, the enforcement of law, the 
promotion of sobriety, the prevention of cruelty, the alleviation 
of suffering, the correction of injustice, the rescue of the unfor- 
tunate, the reformation of the depraved, and for such kindred 
ends as pertain to the true social mission of the church. 

In the furtherance of such objects it is distinctly declared 
that the Alliance shall not attempt to exercise ecclesiastical or 
administrative authority over the allied churches. It shall be 
the servant of the churches, recommending such united action as 
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it deems most wise. It shall be a purely voluntary association, 
which leaves the churches, with all their diverging views of doc- 
trine and polity, absolutely unsolicited either to worship or to 
fellowship which would contradict their independent con- 
victions. Nor shall it lay the churches under any financial 
obligations. 

Art. III. Membership. — Section 1.—All persons in sympathy 
with the objects of the Alliance and purposing to codperate with 
it may become members by signing the Constitution. 


Section 2.—Any evangelical church desiring to become a 
member of the Alliance, and having so determined by appro- 
priate action on its part, shall be deemed a coéperating church. 


Art. IV.— Management. The management of the Alliance 
shall be vested in a Board of Managers, to consist of the Pastor 
of each codperating evangelical church, and two of its members 
elected by said church prior to the last Monday of October. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Alliance shall 
be ex officio President, Secretary and Treasurer of the Board of 
Managers. 

Art. V.—- Officers. The officers of the Alliance shall be chosen 
by the Board of Managers. ' And these officers shall be a Pres- 
ident, a Vice-President from each coédperating denomination, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee consisting of 
the President, Secretary and Treasurer ex officio, together with 
seven other members. 

Art. VI.— Amendments. This Constitution may be amended 
at any regular or special meeting of the Alliance by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present, provided the amendment shall have 
been previously approved by the Board of Managers. 


BY-LAWS. 

Art. I.— President. The President, or in his absence one of 
the Vice- Presidents, shall preside at all meetings of the 
Alliance. 

Art. IT. — Secretary. The Secretary shall keep the minutes 
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of all meetings, shall preserve all records and papers, and shall 
give notice of meetings. 

Art. IIl.— Treasurer. The Treasurer shall have charge of the 
funds of the Alliance subject to the direction of the Executive 
Committee. He shall report to the Alliance at its annual meet- 
ing, and to the Board of Managers when so requested. 

Art. IV.— Executive Committee. The Executive Committee 
shall carry into effect such plans as the Board of Managers may 
adopt, shall recommend such plans or modifications of plans as 
their own study and experience may suggest, and shall direct the 
disbursement of the funds of the Alliance. 

Art. V.— Standing Committees. Standing Committees for the 
prosecution of various departments of work shall be appointed 
by the Board of Managers. 

Art. VI.-— Meetings. There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Alliance on the first Monday in November, at such hour and 
place as may be designated by the Executive Committee. 

There shall also be stated meetings of the Board of Managers 
on the last Monday of October, January and April, the hour and 
place to be determined as above. 

Art. VII.—- Amendments. These By-Laws may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote at any duly called meeting of the Board of 
Managers. 

WHY EVANGELICAL ? 

Happily in this age of the world there is a strong public 
sentiment against all intolerance and against whatever looks like 
a “holier-than-thou” assumption. 

The alliances of local churches which are being organized by 
the Evangelical Alliance for the United States are placed under 
evangelical management ; and this fact has provoked some criti- 
cism because it has been misinterpreted to indicate a spirit of 
assumption and intolerance. 

It should be understood that the object in organizing the 
local alliance is not theological but wholly practical. The pur- 
pose is not to conserve doctrine (that-is done by the churches) 
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but to secure the most effective codperation and the largest pos- 
sible results. 

Obviously those who are to codperate must be in substantial 
agreement as to the ends for which they are to labor and the 
means by which the desired ends are to be accomplished. If 
men of radically different faiths are to coéperate, their endeav- 
ors must be confined to the few objects on which they all agree. 
If on the other hand men are to codperate for the furtherance of 
‘‘whatever concerns human welfare’ both of soul and body, the 
management must be narrowed to those who substantially agree 
concerning men’s spiritual as well as physical needs. That is, 
either the scope or the management must necessarily be limited. 

It is asked: Why not choose the former alternative and con- 
fine activities to the few lines of work on which all good citizens 
can agree? Because the object of the movement is to broaden 
the activities of the churches to the full measure of their mission. 
We are coming to see that Christianity was intended to save the 
whole man, ‘spirit, soul and body.” The churches have hereto- 
fore laid emphasis on a fraction of the man. It is not worth 
while in their endeavors to exchange one fraction for another ; 
we aim at uplifting the entire man. So intimate are the relations 
of soul and body that it is impossible to work most effectively for 
the one without recognizing also the needs of the other; and as 
men’s spiritual needs are the higher, the churches must in all 
their activities make their spiritual work their supreme object. 
This ought they to have done and not to have left the other 
undone. 

Again the churches are coming to see that Christ is not only 
the Saviour of the individual, but also of society. If the new 
civilization of the twentieth century is to be more Christian than 
that of the nineteenth, it will be because the principles of Christ’s 
teaching are more faithfully and effectively applied to it; and if 
this application is made at all, it must be made by the churches. 
The great forces of civilization, such as manufactures, commerce, 
education and politics, are becoming more and more perfectly 
organized. If, therefore, religion is to retain its position among 
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them as one of the great determining forces of civilization, and 
much more, if it is to gain a decisive influence over them all, the 
churches also must avail themselves of the greatly increased 
effectiveness which is afforded by organization and coéperation. 

This movement then aims at the christianizing of society in 
all its interests and activities, and at the salvation of the whole 
man, spiritual and physical, without which society cannot be 
saved. Anything less comprehensive would not grasp the situa- 
tion and be equal to the existing emergency. Is it not, there- 
fore, quite evident, that those who do not sympathize with these 
objects, and those who do not regard Christ as a Saviour either 
of the individual or of society cannot participate in the manage- 
ment of the organization ? 

This limitation of the management is not intended to be, and 
is not, in fact, the slightest comment on the character of those 
who are not included in it. It should not be said that we are 
unwilling to coéperate with them; the truth is they are unable 
to codperate with us, except on certain lines; and on these lines, 
concerning which all good citizens agree, the codperation of all is 
cordially invited. Men of all faiths and of no faith, who sympa- 
thize with any of the objects of the Alliance, are alike eligible 
to membership, on precisely the same footing, with precisely the 
same rights and privileges, and may serve on standing commit- 
tees with the same suffrage on all questions which come before 
the said committees. For the reasons given above, the general 
management is vested in a Board of Managers, consisting of the 
pastor of each coéperating evangelical church and of two mem- 
bers elected by said church. 

One other consideration may be added to show that it would 
not be wise to narrow the scope to the promotion of men’s phys- 
ical welfare only, for the sake of leaving the management unlim- 
ited. Heretofore the evangelical churches in their efforts for 
the spiritual have failed adequately to recognize the physical. 
There is now a great awakening of interest in the latter; and 
human nature, being what it is, warrants the expectation that in 
due time there will be a tendency to the other extreme, and 
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many will be liable to emphasize the physical to the neglect of 
the spiritual. If the evangelical churches, with all the stimulus 
which comes from united action, confined their codperation to 
efforts in behalf of the physical, they would greatly facilitate an 
extreme action. But by directing their efforts to the service of 
the entire man they will be able to preserve a happy balance, on 
which their highest usefulness depends. 


JosiaAH STRONG, 
NEw YorK CITY. General Secretary, 
Evangelical Alliance for the United States 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. I. 
MAN. 


WHILE on many considerations it would be advisable to begin 
the examination of Christ’s social philosophy with a study of the 
Kingdom of God, it is at once obvious that logically the doctrine 
of the individual precedes the doctrine of society. With Jesus, 
as with all thinkers, the possibilities of the component parts of 
a social whole must limit the possibilities of that whole. With 
him, to use the words of Ward, “Sociology as a whole rests 
primarily upon psychology.”* If in the thought of Jesus man is 
not a social being but rather is a repellant whole, his conception of 
society must be radically different from that of an organism. If, 
on the other hand, Jesus regards man as living not merely within 
the insulated limits of his own individuality, but as essentially a 
social being, reaching normality only in social life; and if it 
should appear that Jesus further regards this social personality 
of a man as distinctively human as is the egoistic, then it is 
evident that normal humanity may in some way resemble an 
organic whole, and its development the growth of an organism. 
Naturally, however, it is difficult and, indeed, impossibie to 
separate the conceptions of man and mankind, and for this reason 
the results to be presented in a later paper will be presupposed 
in this in so far as they do not invalidate argument. 


‘ 
is 


I. 


It is at the outset necessary to set clear limits to expecta- 
tions in regard to the character of the Christian anthropology. 
Incomplete data do not warrant complete systems. Even in 
Plato a physiological psychologist finds little worthy of serious 
consideration, and the psychologist proper is often obliged to con- 
tent himself with pregnant analogies when he seeks definitions. 


* Psychic Factors of Civilization, p. 2. 
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Writers upon biblical psychology have for many years 
debated as to whether the human soul is trichotomous or 
dichotomous. In favor of the trichotomist view' it is urged 
that such expressions as ‘ preserved entire, in all your parts, body, 
soul, and spirit,’’* “ piercing to the separation of soul and spirit,” 3 
affirm a threefold division of man’s nature. And it must be 
admitted that the settlement of the question is not altogether 
easy. The difficulty lies quite as much in the variety of expres- 
sions as in their indefiniteness. The older Jewish Scriptures were 
written at such different times and by such a variety of authors 
that, so far from having a common, to say nothing of a definite 
psychology, it is impossible to formulate even those persistent 
presuppositions which might be expected to underlie popular 
vocabularies. 

The same difficulty lies to a considerable degree in some of 
the writings of the New Testament collection. But here the 
smaller number of writers, as compared with that of the older 
literature, makes the diversity of opinion less apparent, and to a 
considerable degree makes the discovery of definitions less diffi- 
cult. Yet no one of these authors was a trained student of experi- 
mental science. Paul, the best educated of them all, gives little 
evidence of any training beyond the severely scholastic methods 
of the professional schools at Jerusalem. It is true he has the 
schoolman’s accuracy in the use of terms, but he suffers also 
from the schoolman’s lack of scientific experiment. He is not 
a scientist but a moralist. 

If this last be true of Paul, it is truerof Jesus. He did indeed 
know what was in man, but his was a knowledge like that of 
Socrates—a practical and accurate intuition of human nature, 
rather than the accumulated facts of the psychologist. He has 
left no attempt to reduce to a system the various phenomena 
which the student is today taught to observe in consciousness. 


*See epecially DELITzscu, Biblical Psychology. 

Thess. 5:23. 

3Heb. 4:12. To these passages might be added several from the Old Testament, 
as wel as Matt. 22:37 and parallels. 
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To him the soul was neither a specimen nor a laboratory, but the 
supreme treasure of the man. For this reason it is idle to search 
in his teachings for a detailed exposition of its powers. Never- 
theless, the terms of his thinking were not without definition. It 
is a contradiction of terms to suppose that one who thought so 
keenly thought at the same time vaguely. If one makes due 
allowance for a colloquialism that was inevitable in his method of 
teaching, it is at once apparent that with Jesus, as with Socrates, 
words were the representatives of things. For this reason it is» 
that, although definitions are uncommon, Jesus’ use of words is 
consistent as well as concrete. The rabbis, like all scholastic 
nomialists, might haggle over words. Jesus took them as he 
found them and used them steadily as the implements of real 
thought, able to make deep and consistent impressions without 
attempting formal distinctions. 

Perhaps it is because of this consistency that the difficulties 
mentioned above are far less evident in the gospels than in the 
epistles. The unity of their teaching is the unity of a dominating 
personality. Peter, and James, and Paul, and John, and the other 
authors of letters, each had his own more or less consistent 
psychological terminology, and in their combination these termi- 
nologies are sometimes confusing. But in the words of Jesus 
such confusion is wanting, for the gospel writers do not allow 
themselves sufficient editorial license to affect the fundamental 
conceptions of their Master." 

It is these fundamental conceptions that one must seek if 
he would get the logical point of departure for not merely the 
social but the religious teachings of Jesus. It is not impossible 
that in the search for them modern ideas may be read into ancient 
words, but none the less is the search to be made. And if it 


* It is, of course, here quite unnecessary to go into any complete discussion of 
biblical psychology — even if there be any such. It may, perhaps, be noted in passing 
that any method that attempts to derive scriptural teachings by a mere aggregation 
of texts is always liable to the uncertainties and suspicion that will be found to attend 
any unhistorical search after any developing truth. Besides, it is only too easy to erect 
a merely practical into an absolute distinction. Cf. Broapus, Commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew, p. 366 n. 
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should appear that beneath prayer and analogy, maxim and 
exhortation there should lie a common conception of an ideal 
that is to be found among the possibilities of every member of 
the race, and of psychical capacities that make this ideal a pos- 
sibility, it wou'd be nothing more than one would expect of a 
thinker at once so artistic and profound as Jesus. 


II. 


With Jesus man is essentially body and soul, flesh and spirit 


—an incarnate soul or life. But the two elements are not of 
equal worth. As the body is more than clothing, so is the soul 
more than the body. The body is destructible, but the soul may 
be saved, although it may also be (morally) destroyed.* Jesus 


does not, like many thinkers, regard the body as necessarily 
evil. It is simply subordinate. So long as the race is in this 
zon the body is necessary. Upon it depend both the perpet- 
uation of the race through marriage,” and, also, death.3 

This view of man was not altogether peculiar to Jesus. The 
teaching of the Jewish schools of his time illustrates and, doubt- 
less, to some extent explains his position. According to rab- 
binical authorities, mankind consisted of body* and soul, the 
former composed of dust, the other descended from God.5 
Further it was held that the soul was preéxistent® and was the 
salt that kept the body from corruption.? The gospels nowhere 
give foundations for the popular notion that the soul is a lower, 
more physical life-principle, and the spirit a higher, more divine 
substance. Indeed, it would be quite as reasonable to quote the 
development of Jewish thought for a precisely opposite view. Still 
less is there to be found in the words of Jesus the remoter con- 
ception of the soul as a sort of connecting link between the body 
and the spirit. 

* Matt. 10: 28. ? Mark. 10:8, 12:25. 3John 6:51, 53. 

4 At first of double sex. The woman was taken from the man. WEBER, Lehren 
des Talmud, 20}. 

5 Gen. 2:7. © WEBER, 204. 

7 See in addition the curious teaching in regard to the threefold origin of a man 
quoted in HERSHON, A Zalmudic Miscellany, p. 67. 
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Just what the relationship is that exists between the soul and 
the body Jesus does not describe. If the words put into his 
mouth by Luke, ‘“‘a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see | 
have,"’' were actually his, he apparently distinguished between a 
ghost and a genuine human personality. But these words intro- 
duce so many difficulties, both critical and philosophical, that it 
will hardly be advisable to rest much argument upon them until 
they have been given a more careful examination than is here 
desirable. 

In general Jesus distinguished between only physical and 
spiritual phenomena, and his language, though never technical, 
is yet sufficiently definite to make it certain that he never held 
to the trichotomy that possibly characterized the cruder psy- 
chology of the early Hebrew scriptures. At all events, the one 
class of phenomena did not spring from the other. That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh. Only that born of the spirit is spirit. 

It would certainly be inadmissable to consider his reply to the 
lawyer, ‘“‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy understanding,’’* as anything 
more than a Hebrew cumulative emphasis.* So far was Jesus from 
being a trichotomist as sometimes to seem to approach a sort of psy- 
chological monism, in which the unity of body and soul consti- 
tutes a single life.’ However this may be, the significance of Paul's 
treatment of the resurrection of Jesus the type of the race, lies 

* Luke 24 :39. ?John 3:6. 

3Matt. 22:37. These words are variously reported of the other evangelists. They 


are a quotation of Deut. 6:4 sg., apparently modified by popular Greek psychological 
expressions. 

4It is true, however, that there seems at times a shade of difference between Wux% 
(life, soul) and wvedyua (spirit). Thus in Matt. 23:35, and Luke 6:9; 12:19, the soul 
is apparently physical life, the sensuous nature, while “ spirit” is generally used when 
the thought is concerned with moral and religious matters, and especially with the 
soul’s divine origin. Yet it is also true that in Matt. 10:28 the former of the words 
overlaps in meaning that of the other, while in Matt. 27:50, Luke 8:55, the reverse is 
the case. And these are by no means the only instances. See in addition WENDT, 
Fleisch und Geist, p. 46. 

5Such is the implication of the destruction of the body in Gehenna (Matt. § : 29, 30; 
10:28). For even if due allowance is made for the figurative language, the reference is 
clearly to moral suffering. In Matt. 6:25 the Hebrew parallel arrangement may not 
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not least in the support it gives to the belief that a man can 
never become a disembodied spirit. His future immortality is 
to be clothed in a new, though inexplicable body, or sensuous 
nature." A belief in a unity of the physical and psychical lies 
also behind the account of the birth of Jesus as it is contained in 
the infancy sections of Matthew and Luke, and even more clearly 
in the noble conception of the writer of the Fourth Gospel, “the 
word became flesh and tented among us.’’? In each of these 
cases we have a very early formulation of the philosophy of the 
incarnation, and one that may very well be taken as_representa- 
tive of the teachings of Jesus himself. 

It certainly, therefore, is not too much to say that in the 
thought of Jesus, the individual man is a unity, which is the out- 
come of the organic combination of two complementary elements, 
body and soul. Humanity in its unit is thus a union. 


Ill. 
One essential characteristic of this physico-psychical being is 
its capacity to merge its life with that of similar beings—that is, 


its capacity for social life. The ideal human life, as Jesus con- 
ceives of it, consists in transcending the limits of an egoistic 
individuality. By this it is not meant to maintain that Jesus 
taught a pantheism or a generic humanity that is a sort of scho- 
lastic mélange. Sociability does not mean the extinction of indi- 
viduality. It simply means that in the conception of Jesus the 
self is altruistic as well as selfish—social as well as individual- 
istic.3 There are attracting and correlating powers of the 
personality that reach out to others and form, much like chemi- 
impossibly hint at a similar conception. Yet these and similar passages imply nothing 
as to a identity of the physical and psychical substances. 

*Compare the opinion of Rabbi Judah the Holy, “God will reunite soul and body, 
and judge them both as one together.” Here again contemporary —or somewhat 
later — Jewish thought illustrates Christian. 

?John 1:14. 

3See BAx, The Ethics of Socialism. Whatever one may hold as to many posi- 
tions taken in this essay, it is at least worthy of notice that apparently from a purely 
non-scriptural, and to some extent anti-scriptural, position the author has occasionally 
arrived at conclusions which are but a paraphrase of the teachings of Jesus. 
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cal atoms, a new substance that is essentially a unity derived 
through union. To disregard the promptings and needs of this 
social part of the personality is to invite intellectual and moral 
death, whose earliest symptoms are sin and abnormality of all 
sorts. Just as the complete life of the individual depends upon the 
union of the soul and body, does the normal life of the per- 
sonality demand a similar union with other personalities. The 
failure of theology to emphasize this fact is the outcome of 
a psychology that has been so much concerned with the deliv- 
erances of a single consciousness as to slight evidences of social 
psychical forces. 

In the time of Jesus men recognized more or less distinctly 
the need of establishing a social unity if right living was to be 
attained —even when their knowledge had little effect upon social 
institutions. ‘ Man,” says Philo,’ “is a social animal by nature. 
Therefore he must live not only by himself, but for parents, 
brothers, wife, children, relatives and friends, for the members of 
his deme and of his tribe, for his country, for his race, for all 
mankind. Nay, he must live for the parts of the whole, and also 
for the entire world, and much more for the Father and the 
Creator. If he is, indeed, possessed of reason, he must be soci- 
able, he must love the world and God, that of God he may be 
beloved.” 

The corresponding position of Jesus, though not expressed 
so minutely, is quite as distinct, and is far more fundamental to 
his philosophy. Men’s capacity for union renders attainable the 
purpose of his teaching and his life. It is deep in the ideal 
which he sets before mankind. 


IV. 


Nowhere does this conception of the necessity of union more 
predominate than in those teachings that are the most charac- 
teristic of the mind of Jesus and which are the most valuable 
and resultful of all times—the ideal relations that may exist 

* See the article by MONTEFIORE, “ Florilegium Philonis” in the Jewish Quarterly 


Review, April, 1895. Philo may be taken as a representative of a school of thought 
that both preceded and survived Jesus. 
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between the human soul and God. This ideal union is expressed 
continually and with great variety. The vine with its branches* 
symbolizes that relation between Jesus and his followers, which, 
whatever attitude one may hold towards current evangelical 
theology, is universally felt to include the relation of the divine 
and human. His followers are through him to be one, not only 
with each other, but with God.*? In his Father’s home; were, to 
use his incomparable figure, many mansions, in which he and 
they were to live. And in his invitation so artistically intro- 
duced by Matthew, there is proffered to the weary and the heavy 
laden a companionship that shall at once make them yoke fel- 
lows with himself and friends of the Father.‘ 

It is in illustration of this unity of human life with that of 
the divine that Jesus repeatedly sets himself forth in mystical 
language as the food of the soul, the bread that came down from 
heaven. And if at times his language grows more striking than 
our colder western imaginations often venture,® and indeed 
becomes a hard saying even to his disciples, he instantly explains 
his analogy in terms that are at once profound and intelligible. 
The same is true of the symbolical teaching of the Eucharist.’ 
So great and essential did this relationship appear to the earliest 
church that the whole significance of Jesus as a mere ethical 
teacher is overtopped by it, and in the writings of Paul and John 
it becomes the leading conception of both the person and the 
influence of the Christ. He was the incarnate God—the perfect 
realization of this capacity for union between the human and 
divine, and at the same time the channel through whom the race 
itself might be brought into union with God, that it might enjoy 

*John 15:1,2. It is, perhaps, not without significance that Jesus here speaks of 
himself as the ¢rue vine — as if the relationship thus described was not confined alone 
to that between himself and men, but that such union was characteristic of men. 

2John 17:23. Compare with this, John 13 : 20. 

3John 14:2, 3. 

4 Matt. 11: 27-36. 

5 John 6: 32, 35. 

© See especially John 6:51-64. The saneness and truth of this passage is seen in 


the prevailing use made of it in the history of doctrine. 
7 Matt. 26: 26-30 and parallels. Cf. I Cor. 11: 23-26. 
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those blessings promised God’s sons. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that Christianity as a system is but an unfolding of the 
conception of the Godward social capacities of mankind. From 
this point of view the cardinal doctrines of the incarnation, 
faith, atonement, justification, and immortality, cease to be 
abstract, and appear rather the formulation of actual religious 
experience and the description of psychical possibilities and phe- 
nomena.’ 


V. 


In a very true sense Jesus identifies the powers of the soul 
that make union with God an essential of the normal man, with 
those that force a normal man into union with other human 
beings. If aman be imperfect who is apart from the divine, so is 
he who is apart from his fellows. Wherever Jesus holds up a 
picture of man’s ideal, he makes this second element of the 
twofold extension of personality not only essential but funda- 
mental. 

(1) To begin with his conception of the kingdom. If it were 
allowable to anticipate somewhat the later discussion of this term, 
it would appear that man is to become righteous — that is, normal 
—through life ina normal and righteous social order. This new 


* While superficially the current of theological teaching seems to have drifted 
away from this point of view— especially under the influence of the “ Nature” philoso- 
phy of the last century — it is nevertheless true that the doctrine of the so-called Vital or 
Mystical Union has been characteristic of many if not most of the chief theologies. Thus 
AUGUSTINE (Serm. 144): “Qui ergo in Christum credit, credendo in Christum, venit 
in eum Christus, et quadammodo unitur in eum.” So, too, CALVIN, Works (Brunswick 
ed., 1870), IX. 30: “We coalesce with Christ in a sacred unity and the same flesh 
breathes life into us.” The Larger Catechism, Question 66, expresses the fact more 
formally: “The union which the elect have with Christ is the work of God's grace, 
whereby they are spiritually and mystically, yet really and inseparably, joined to 
Christ as their head and husband; which is done in their effectual calling.” See H. B. 
SmiTH, System of Christian Theology, 531, sg. Recently the importance in theology, 
not merely of this religious union but of social activity as well, has considerably 
increased. If one cares to see how the terminology of a theological past may yet be 
found full of the spirit of Jesus and applicable to modern conditions, he cannot do 
better than read Hype, Social Theology. See also FREEMANTLE, 7he World as the 
Subject of Redemption, and WESCOTT, Social Aspects of Christianity, and The Jncarna- 
tion and Common Life. 
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phase of civilization, further, is not a mere aggregation of unre- 
lated individuals, but is a family. The king is a father and the 
subjects are brothers. It is no insignificant fact that in certain of 
its aspects, notably its perfection, the life of an isolated individual 
received little attention from Jesus. Indeed, when the fate of 
some single person is in question, as for instance ‘the disciple 
whom Jesus loved,”*? his words became enigmatic and, for his 
immediate audience, unintelligible. His mission included the 
salvation of individual souls, but salvation with Jesus, so far as his 
words are witnesses, did not consist in living a detached life. 
The only possible conclusion to be drawn from this silence is 
this: Jesus recognizes human life as essentially social. Neither 
this nor any other statement should be taken as implying a neg- 
lect of the individual on the part of Jesus. Righteousness was 
not to be gotten by the wholesale. Rather it emphasizes the 
impossibility of disintegrating the kingdom into unrelated lives. 

This conclusion is by no means the truism that it may seem. 
Among religious teachers, at least, social life has not generally 
been held to be the normal life for the man who seeks an ideal 
development. Withdrawal from society, monachism, the literal 
flight from a corrupt world —these have been the characteristics 
of the great mass of the religions of the past. Modern evan- 
gelicism is often guilty of the same mistake in its attempts 
to distinguish and withdraw from “worldly” influences. But 
with Jesus the entrance into the kingdom? is the goal and 
the reward of the individual’s endeavor. He is above all to 
seek such entrance; within it is he to heap up true riches; to 
miss it is the saddest lot; to gain it is the consummation of 
happiness. 

(2) In sharpest opposition to all this is the Christian concep 

*John 21:22. In the case of Simon Peter (Luke 22:30) we have an apparent 
except on to this general attitude, and others also occur. But in all of them it is easy 
to perceive a purely personal interest. 

* Matt. 5:20, 7:21, 18:1, 19:23, 25:34, John 3:3 and numerous other sayings. In 
the same line are those sayings in which the kingdom is the reward to be reached by 
men of high morality, ¢. g., the poor in spirit, Matt. 5:10, the humble and child-like, 
Mark 10:14, 15. 
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tion of the un-ideal, the abnormal, the sinful condition of man- 
kind. Ina word this may be described as one of unsocial rela- 
tionships. The evil man isa dead limb,’ a lost sheep, a lost 
coin, a lost son.*?_ It is a little remarkable that although the 
earliest Christian writings have much to say upon the universality 
of such a condition, Jesus is silent as regards universal sinful- 
ness. With him it would appear as if sin were the reverse of 
sociability, and a sinful race, as distinct from sinful individuals, 
a contradiction of terms. In failing to follow the fundamental 
instincts and capacities of his nature, a man becomes at once 
selfish, sinful, and unsocial. His punishment is the outcome of 
his abused nature. Destined for companionship with high 
spiritual beings, he necessarily turns in upon himself, grows less 
and less capable of opening his nature to him who seeks his love. 
He loses those powers by which he might become a member of 
God's family and of the brotherhood of man. Exclusion from 
the kingdom is his natural punishment—he is not fit to be one 
of its members.3 In one case at least,* Jesus states this cause 
explicitly. At the day of judgment the ground on which exclu- 
sion from the kingdom will be based is a failure to fulfil the social 
duties of the present age. Hell is thus at once the opposite and 
the horrible caricature of heaven. It is not merely an accommoda- 
tion of his thought to Jewish terminology when Jesus describes 
the selfish rich man as suffering alone in Gehenna, and the poor 
man as in the companionship of Abraham.’ Translated into the 
language of today the principle this parable illustrates would not 
be altogether different from this: The degeneration of the social 
nature that arises from the neglect of social duties, unfits a man 
for, or participation in, the enjoyments of the ideal life. Selfish- 
ness —that is, an over-developed individualism —must according 
to the laws of nature result in abnormality and consequent suffer- 
ing. As long as a kingdom and a brotherhood are the goal of 
human effort, so long must man be capable of social life, and 
sociability a characteristic element of a normal man. 
‘John 15:6. 3 Matt. 8:12, 21: 43. 5 Luke 16: 22, sg. 
? Luke 15: 3-32. 4 Matt. 25: 34-46. 
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(3) But the ideal is the evolution of the attempted. Jesus, 
recognizes the sociability of men not merely as a condition of 
the new and divine age, but as the capacity that underlies the 
development of sinful men into a sanctified and normal broth- 
erhood. In other words, man’s capacity tor union with other 
beings is the hope of his regeneration. 1t would lead too far 
afield to develop this conception as it deserves. It will properly 
receive attention in the discussion of the dynamic forces of 
society. The main thing at present to emphasize is the recognition 
by Jesus of this characteristic in the but imperfectly righteous 
man. He as well as the ideal man is a social personality. It is 
not merely in the glorious age to come that men are to be breth- 
ren, it is in the present evil age as well. ‘One is your Master,” 
he declared in one of his most searching charges to the little 
band of crude disciples, ‘“‘and all ye are brethren.”’? It is no 
mere happy choice of words that gave to those who attempted 
to incorporate his teachings this name. Altruism, self-sacrifice, 
was the constant lesson Jesus taught his followers. The sons of 
Zebedee, over-ambitious to monopolize the glories of the king- 
dom, the other ten who murmured quite as much from jealous 
disappointment as with indignation at their comrades’ zeal, are 
bidden to serve rather than be served.?, In the new order that 
was to be worked out upon the earth men were to be neighbors? 
and brothers. To exclude a man from the companionship of such 
was to reduce him to the lowest social grade the Jewish vocabu- 
lary could describe. To enter into brotherhood and sonship was 
the first step toward a future perfection. 

VI. 

Thus from whatever point of view we examine the Christian 
conception of man, we find it including a capacity for union. 
And this union is not thought of by Jesus as one of mere collo- 
cation. It is essential to the truest life. To avoid it is to 
become abnormal and sinful. Out from the picture of a possible 


* Matt. 23:8. 3 Luke 10: 25-37. 
* Matt. 20: 20-28 ; Mark 10: 35-45. 4 Matt, 18:17. 
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human life presented by his own living we gain a corroboration 
of his words io his followers. A man is a social being. On the 
one side he is joined with physical forces, but on the other lie 
the needed friendship with God and fellowship with men. If we 
waive all doctrinal formulas it is nevertheless clear that in this 
teaching and its exemplification by Jesus, we have a presentation 
of humanity that must condition all theological and sociological 
statements that claim to be Christian. Further than this, there 
is gained a point of departure for the interpretation of less obvi- 
ous teachings. If the Christian conception of man is thus that 
of a social being that finds his complete life only in losing it in 
the life of others, we have as the Christian conception of society 
that of a necessary thing —that of an entity that is the complex 
not merely of physical environments but of personal as well. All 
unions that are the promptings of normal human instincts are 
therefore natural and helpful. All separations that are approved 
by such instincts are equally natural and necessary. And what 
is of especial significance, a Christian sociology becomes possible 
and necessary as the complement of a Christian theology. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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STATIC AND DYNAMIC SOCIOLOGY. 


THE above title is the subject of an important and timely 
paper, by Professor Lester F. Ward, in the last number of the 
Political Science Quarterly" The discussion is not of merely tech- 
nical or, as it may appear to many, pedantic interest. The lack 
of uniformity in the use of terms in treatment of societary phe- 
nomena is both product and propagator of confused ideas about 
facts and principles, from the most concrete and simple to the 
most complex. Agreement upon the questions involved will at 
once facilitate advance of knowledge about every department and 
phase of societary conditions. It is especially desirable that 
teachers of the social sciences should have definite notions of 
these rudimentary conceptions. 

It is not my purpose to review Professor Ward's argument in 
detail. It deserves to be made the occasion for thorough recon- 
sideration of all the questions which it raises, and for conclusions 
which will resolve much needless vagueness.? As will appear 
later, it seems to me that Professor Ward has correctly defined 
the territory of social statics and social dynamics, but I think his 
criteria of static and dynamic relations are not self-consistent, 
and furthermore I maintain that he has not indicated the proper 
method of employing these conceptions. 

In general, the distinctions “static” and “dynamic” are logi- 
cal, methodological and pedagogical. In other words they are 
primarily and chiefly subjective rather than objective. They are 
categories imposed upon the object by the mind which attempts 

"Polit. Sci. Quar., Vol. X., No. 2. 

? At another time I shall explain the reference to statical sociology in SMALL and 
VINCENT’S Jntroduction to the Study of Society. 1 am not surprised that it is unintelli- 
gible, and in a subsequent edition it will be expanded so that the meaning will be 
evident. PROFESSOR WARD’s other reference to the use of terms in the same volume 
seems to me hypercritical, as the distinction is not necessarily desirable at the point 
referred to, although the authors admit the technical justice of the complaint. 
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to represent the object. They are aspects of the object, not inde- 
pendently existing objects. They are machinery for handling in 
details the things to be understood in their totality. This con- 
sideration will be further urged presently. In a portion of Pro- 
fessor Ward’s argument he seems to neglect this fact, and to 
imply that there is an objective distinction between things as 
static or dynamic, whereas nobody understands more clearly than 
he that the distinction is between re/ations of things. The ques- 
tion at issue is, then, What are the most convenient divisions into 
which to separate the subject matter of sociology? Professor 
Ward argues that they are “Statics” and “Dynamics.”’ I am in 
perfect agreement with him about the desirability of these 
divisions, but I have found it serviceable to use the preliminary 
category, ‘‘ Descriptive Sociology.’’ This division is certainly 
not precisely codrdinate with the divisions ‘‘Statical Sociology” 
and ‘Dynamic Sociology.” There is a qualitative difference 
between the material held in suspension, so to speak, in descrip- 
tive sociology and the same material partially interpreted in stat- 
ical or dynamic sociology. The tripartite division does not in 
any way affect the definition of statics or dynamics. It does most 
effectively guard against the illusion of which Comte was a notori- 
ous victim, that data may be interpreted before they are collected. 
Professor Ward would be among the last to indulge such an illu- 
sion. My difference with him at this point is therefore a matter of 
detail, of emphasis, of punctuation perhaps. I find however that 
it is extremely important, both in research and in teaching, to 
keep the observing and describing stage and process abruptly 
distinct in thought, and, especially with immature students, dis- 
tinct in time from the interpreting stage and process, in which 
latter the categories static and dynamic have their place. 
Professor Ward’s position on the main question is as follows: 
‘There is properly no division of descriptive sociology. That 
which might be so designated is only the work of the collector.” 
As intimated above, I do not understand that this proposition 


* This criticism applies to the attempt to make “feeling and “ function,” respect- 
ively the criteria of “‘dynamic” and “static” facts. P. 206. 
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connotes anything from which I would dissent with respect to 
the necessary relation between descriptive data and sociological 
treatment of the data. The collected facts are equal in impor- 
tance to Professor Ward and myself. I prefer to provide fora 
distinct division or department of the sociological process, that 
department, namely, which is devoted to the collection and 
description of facts, with such classification as is possible by the 
use of superficial traits. The material so arranged is then the law- 
ful booty of interpretation—first static, then dynamic. 

As already remarked, this is, of course, a methodological 
division, or distinction of process, not a division of subject-mat- 
ter. The collected facts, to be interpreted in their static and 
dynamic relations, pertain to both past and present. Thinking 
now of the material of general sociology in the widest sense, the 
pertinent facts to be included in the category “descriptive sociol- 
ogy” will consist of all obtainable significant particulars about the 
phenomena which human associations present for interpretation. 
These phenomena are largely the subject-matter of special social 
sciences, and observations of these have been and perhaps always 
will be made chiefly by persons who do not proceed to the last 
syntheses of sociology. This fact does not constitute a reason 
why the initial processes, and the sciences to which they are 
immediately tributary, should not be grouped together for the 
purpose with which we are now concerned, under the general 
designation descriptive sociology. This grouping serves to make 
and keep clear the relation of these preliminary processes and 
results to the larger synthesis and interpretation which statical 
and dynamic sociology propose. I repeat, that agreement on 
this point need not affect the question in hand as to the relations 
of statical and dynamic sociology. 

Professor Ward’s views should be stated more fully before 
the argument goes farther. He continues: 


Social dynamics (according to Comte) studies the laws of succession, 
while social statics seeks those of coexistence; or the former furnishes 
the theory of progress, the latter of order. Again (pp. 207-8): All 
considerations of structure and function are s/atic Merely guantt- 
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tative change is static. In dynamic phenomena the change is guwad/ita- 
tive." 

Once more, (p. 210): 

The antithesis between the static and the dynamic requires to be stil! 
more incisively drawn than has yet been done. Both growth and 
multiplication belong to the department of statics. . . . So long as 
the ¢yfe remains the same, the phenomena, whatever they may be, are 
static; there is permanence and stability. . .. The counter law that 
antagonizes heredity and works instability is called variation. 
Efforts bring about a more perfect adaptation through modifications in 
thetype. .. . This is development. It is a dynamic process. 


Once more, (p. 218): 
The test of a static phenomenon is that it shall relate to function. 
So long as these various institutions, no matter how diverse in 
different nations and ages, are considered as they actually are, or as 
they were at a given time, and not as in a process of transformation, 
the limits of socal statics are not transgressed. . .. In sharp con- 
tradistinction to all this, the test of a dynamic phenomenon is that it 
shall relate to feeling, and shall have to do with the direct effects of 
action in the effort to satisfy want. 

Unless I completely fail to understand this exposition, there 
is here a criterion quite distinct from that just proposed, viz., the 
tendency to change type. This seems more evident in compar- 
ison with the following (p. 215): 


A dynamic action is one that affects not merely the primary agent 
at the particular time, but all other agents for all time. Such actions 


* The issue raised by the attempt to make /fee/ing the principle of discrimination 
between static and dynamic relations cannot be discussed here. Professor Ward's 
thesis is: “The most fundamental antithesis in phenomena is between those of feeding 
on the one hand and function on the other . . , . Everything connected with feeling 
is therefore primarily dynamic.” My answer would be simply: Then everything 
social is primarily dynamic, since it has its roots at last in the fee/imgs of the social 
units. My weariness when I go to bed at night (feeling), and my hunger when I rise 
in the morning (feeling), are more intimately connected with the static functions of 
restoring the bodily tissues than they can possibly be with any dynamic function, say of 
instigating a revolution in the interest of easier food supply for my descendants. Social 
reality in its every aspect is shot through and through with feeding. Whatever be the 
categories according to which we divide social phenomena, feeling of some sort will 
have to be recognized in each and all of them. 
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are sometimes called “fructifying causes.”” They are pregnant with 
future consequences. Static actions leave matters in the same state 
after as before their performance. Dynamic actions create a new state. 

Charity work is chiefly static," and supplies only temporary and 
ever-recurring wants. The highest philanthrophy consists in such 
deeds as tend to diminish the number of indigent persons and thus to 
render charity unnecessary. 


Professor Joseph Le Conte formulated the relations in ques- 
tion in the following language, which expresses in general the 
things upon which I think I am in agreement with Professor 
Ward. He said: 

Society may be studied as a complex system of interrelated parts, 
acting and reacting on one another by mutual dependence and mutual 
help; perfectly adjusted to produce eternal peace, prosperity, social 
order, and good government. This is socta/ statics, or we may study 
it in its onward movement, and the laws of that movement. From 
this point of view we perceive that the equilibrium is never perfect ; 
peace, contentment and rest is never complete, nor ought to be; for 
society is ever struggling to reach a higher plane with wider outlook. 
The equilibrium is continually disturbed a little in order to be read- 


justed on a higher plane, with more complex interrelation of all its 
parts. This is social dynamics, social development, social progress. 
It is social evolution.? 

With this explanation of Professor Ward’s position, let us 
return to the previous question which he so summarily dismisses. 
My own work in studying and teaching societary relations was 
guided at the outset by Comte’s classification. I soon found 


*I cannot refrain from calling attention to this illustration of a fault of which few 
sociologists are free. I do not claim innocence when I testify against others. Here 
the term “static” which is under discussion as the sign of a scientific category, is sud- 
denly transferred to service as an attributive of phenomena of social practice. The 
category “static” has been treated as consisting of “phenomena of function.” The 
epithet “static” as applied to charity, means here “ palliative,” “ pragmatic,” “ non- 
progressive,” “dealing with symptoms not conditions.” Obviously the concepts in the 
two cases are not identical. The one may include the other, but that does not justify the 
substitution of the one for the other in aclose argument. Here is a case typical of numer- 
ous others, in which we need increased precision in the use of words. I am not taking 
exception to the proposition quoted, but simply to the terms in which it stated. 


* The Monist, July 1895, p. 433. 
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however that it was necessary to distinguish as he did not, 
between the material of social philosophy and the processes of 
collecting it on the one hand, and the various stages of interpre- 
tation on theother. So important was this discrimination that it 
seemed to me expedient to call it by a distinguishing name. The 
conceptions of method which I adopted were accordingly the fol- 
lowing: Starting with the presumption, first, that the sciences of 
man’s environment are at our service; second, that the sciences 
dealing with man the individual are kept within call for the help 
which they must render in explaining the constitution of the social 
elements, we pass into the territory of the social sciences when 
we cease to contemplate man as an individual, related merely by 
the genetic bond to his immediate progenitors and descendants ; 
and when we begin to study men in associations distinguished 
generically by the phenomena of active or passive agreement. 
In other words, there are phenomena subsequent to and arising 
from the characteristics of individual men, viz., the phenomena 
of the accommodation of volition to volition in every form of 
human contact. These phenomena are the proper subject matter 
of a societary science or of a family of sciences dealing with facts 
peculiar to societies. The enlarging consensus of scholars is tend- 
ing to employ the name sociology as a general designation of 
societary science so defined. 

The first step in the procedure of any species of societary 
science, 2. é., of sociology, in its most general form or in its par- 
ticular divisions, must be an observing and a descriptive process, 
which we may treat as one. The appropriate description is 
always understood to be as really an integral portion of science 
as any subsequent process of discrimination, classification or 
interpretation. Thus in the article just quoted, Professor Le 
Conte says of the evolutionary hypothesis, after having shown 
that as a vague philosophic idea it is very old: 


Again the scientific mind was awakened from its sense of security by 
the appearance in 1859 of Darwin’s Origin of Species. This time, as 
we all know, the theory was almost immediately and universally 
accepted. The reason of this great difference in its reception now, 
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was (1) that now for the first time it came in the form of a true scientific 
theory, based on an immense array of accurately observed facts and 
cautious reasoning. Darwin was a perfect type of a cautious, inductive 
reasoner. He had collected and observed facts and pondered on them: 
he had organized and systematized his thoughts and verified his con- 
clusions for twenty years in silence before he published." 

Nobody who has followed Professor Ward’s writings will 
imagine that he needs to be taught the value of the collector's 
work, My contention as against him is rather an ad hominem 
argument. Himself being the judge, the work involved in pre- 
cise description of fact is important enough to be separately 
designated. My impression is that in other inductive sciences 
the disposition to use some designation of this sort — descriptive 
astronomy, descriptive geology, descriptive botany, descriptive 
anatomy—has been strongest in the period during which there 
was the greatest conscious discrepancy between the amount of 
accurately observed material and the demands of the inductive 
method. It may be that there will come a time when sociology 
can dispense with this designation, as some of the other sciences 


have done. At present men old and young who are dealing with 
sociology are so unpracticed in the necessary methods, they are 
so prone to interpret when they have a right only to observe, 
and they are with such difficulty convinced that the basis of their 
alleged inductions is insufficient, that the maintenance for tech- 
nical purposes of the logical division of descriptive sociology is 


dictated by prudence. 

I urge this with the more insistence because it seems to me 
that even Professor Ward misrepresents the scientific situation. 
He says (p. 205): ‘“‘ Nearly all the scientific work thus far done 
in sociology has been in that (the statical) field.” I reply that 
on the contrary it would be difficult to find a piece of thoroughly 
good inductive statical work upon any considerable section of 
societary material. There is philosophical speculation in abund- 
ance, and there is extremely fragmentary descriptive work, but I 
have tried in vain to think of a typical piece of statical work on 


* Idem. p. 485. 
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any comprehensive scale. The work thus far done is descriptive 
and that only. The loudest demand of sociology today is for 
the addition of description to description so that, with equally 
accurate observations of the various elements entering into social! 
combinations, an intelligent view of their correlation is possible. 
I do not forget that there have been expositions of various 
political constitutions, at various periods; that there have been 
analyses of popular life in certain eras; that there have been 
accounts of the economic systems of various times and nations ; 
of the ecclesiastical structure; of the controlling ideas, etc 
Each of these sections of societary description has attempted to 
exhibit the relations of part to part within the particular division 
of phenomena described. In so far they have been essays in 
social statics, and inestimably valuable. As samples of statical 
explanations of the given society in its totality however they 
have fallen as far short of satisfying the demands of sociological 
method as a carpenter’s account of the structure of a house 
would fail to fill out the concepts of physics, or as a sailor’s 
account of Defender’s last trial would be lacking as an exposition 
of the science of navigation. 

Many men in various social sciences have done splendid work 
in the statics of their particular section of social reality, but as 
yet their contributions to general sociology should be rated 
rather as descriptions of elements than as properly statical 
results. We have as yet no single civilization so described that 
all its chief elements can be located. In no civilization can we 
demonstrate scientifically how the elements coexist and combine 
and codéperate, how they correct and complement and counter- 
balance each other. We are still in the describing stage. We 
no sooner get one element of the social combination, say the 
industrial, pretty well explained, so that we think we are ready 
to study its adjustments with the other elements, then we find 
that we have hardly studied these other elements at all, and our 
first observations under this latest impulse raise questions that 
demand more observation of the industrial element. We have 
done a lot of more or less brilliant guessing about statics and 
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dynamics, but the work which gives the most promise of being 
permanent is, from the sociologist’s point of view, practically all 
descriptive. In the interest of careful, methodical, responsible 
science this condition ought to be advertised both to young 
students and to the oldest investigators. We shall lose nothing 
in tie end by a frank showing of the situation. 

This descriptive work being fundamental in all science, and 
especially since it is the order of the day, whether we will or no, 
in sociology, our designations ought to correspond with our pro- 
cesses. Tentative interpretation is always in order, but the heaviest 
constructive work in sociology for a long time to come must 
necessarily be in accumulation of material. Thus it is perfectly 
competent for sociologists, if they please, to devote themselves 
to description and corresponding arrangement of all the forms of 
human association discoverable in all lands, ages and nations, 
é. g., the patriarchal groups, the hordes, the tribes, the nation- 
alities, the federations; the arrangements of persons within 
nationalities, according to race or occupation; the different 
forms assumed in different times and nations by groups originat- 
ing in the same principle of composition, as, for instance, the 
various forms of the legislative element in political groups; the 
varieties of religious hierarchies, of industrial orders, etc, It is 
possible of course to conduct such studies with constant reference 
of the particulars investigated to the containing whole, and thus 
to pursue the form of a statical inquiry. I contend that it is in 
the majority of cases an empty form, until description has gone 
farther than at present. In any event, the logical distinction 
between the preliminary descriptive work and the subsequent 
work of interpretation is at least as important in sociology as it 
has ever been in any stage of the development of another science, 
and it deserves prominence rather than concealment. 

Passing now to more direct consideration of statics and 
dynamics, there should be no difficulty in agreeing that every 
fact with which sociology has to deal is static or dynamic or 
both, according to that consensus of definition in which Comte, 
Ward, and Le Conte join. It is by no means true, however, as 
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Professor Ward’s argument assumes, that it is necessary or 
even possible to contemplate each societary fact, at every stage 
of treatment, as either static or dynamic. On the contrary, 
although men who habitually reflect cannot easily rid themselves 
of the anticipation that any fact which they may observe will 
presently manifest some static or dynamic relations, it is both 
necessary and desirable for students of society to deal primarily 
with facts as facts, before trying to make out their static or 
dynamic relations. For example, if one were to prepare him- 
self for sociological interpretation of American society as a 
whole at this moment, he would be obliged in the first instance 
to investigate in turn the elements of which American society is 
composed, and the factors by which it is conditioned. Thus 
anthropological and psychological study of the population is to 
be taken for granted on the one hand, and on the other hand 
study of the natural resources of the territory, and of the actual 
use made of them by the population. Then the institutional 
phenomena would have to be considered in turn, the geographical 
and political distribution of the population, their individual and 
territorial division of labor; their contrivances for social control ; 
their educational machinery, their industrial organization, and, 
finally, the body of traditions, beliefs, aims, that in conjunction 
with the material environment fix the limitations of national 
action. 

It would be a long time before an investigator, even if he 
could divide this research among many assistants, could become 
so familiar with the details involved in these distinct divisions of 
material that he could safely venture to consider them as a 
totality in their statical relations. During this period of pre- 
paratory research and reflection he has been dealing with innu- 
merable facts which may have both static and dynamic relations, 
but he has had to study them by themselves, virtually regardless of 
their static or dynamic aspects, until he became sufficiently intel- 
ligent about them in detail to construct his knowledge of partic- 
ulars into comprehension of the whole. 

But Professor Ward will doubtless reply: ‘Each of these 
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institutions, or societary elements, is, itself, a static fact; it 
has a structure of its own, which is capable of statical formula- 
tion.” The reply is obviously just, but it does not affect the 
case. The question in point is not whether a given social fact is 
a statical factor, or a product of statical factors, but whether in a 
given mental process it is contemplated in statical relations. 

In other words, the distinction between static and dynamic 
phenomena upon which Professor Ward insists is one which I 
consider no less important than he, but I think he is wrong in 
assuming that social or other phenomena must always be repre- 
sented in consciousness either as static or as dynamic. 

Representing a fact as part of a static condition, or of a 
dynamic process is a procedure much more complex than mere 
perception of the fact; it is interpretation of the fact in relation 
to other facts. We neither do nor can nor should so summarily 
interpret all social facts that immediately following perception 
we refer them to the category ‘“‘static”’ or “dynamic.” On the 
contrary, we keep them for longer or shorter periods under obser- 
vation, without necessarily committing ourselves to interpretation. 
During this time they are objectively either static or dynamic 
factors to be sure, but to our thought they are neither. There 
is then a raw material of social science, not yet worked into stat- 
ical or dynamic interpretation; and I find no better term for 
the sociological process while the material is in this state than 
“descriptive sociology.” 

Thus thousands of phenomena occur daily in society which 
the people who observe them do not know how to explain. They 
do not know whether to interpret them as incidents in the natural 
order of society, or as impulses making a different order, or as 
accidental and exceptional happenings. The most astute social 
philosophers are frequently in similar doubt. These considera- 
tions do not tend to show that the distinction between static and 
dynamic facts is impractical or insignificant, but simply that the 
two categories are not sufficient to cover all our ways of con- 
templating facts. We actually use facts that at the moment are 
considered neither as static nor as dynamic. 
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To illustrate further, on a very minute scale, let us take the 
case of a bicycle club. It is a societary phenomenon of a com- 
paratively recent origin. What place has it occupied in our 
thoughts? We have observed that it usually rallies about a 
headquarters; that it appears to have a more or less uniform 
affinity for wheels of a particular manufacture; that it manifests 
a somewhat unique esprit de corps; that its appearances in public 
are in varying degrees picturesque, and more of the same vague 
sort. Our observations so far can hardly claim to be a sufficient 
basis for final exposition, and I presume that Professor Ward 
himself would hardly care to distinguish them as properly stati- 
cal. They are in a category antecedent to the statical. If we 
proceed to form an estimate of the societary significance of the 
bicycle club, we shall be obliged to collect precise and exhaus- 
tive observations for some time before we may safely venture 
to place the club either statically or dynamically. That is, 
we shall have the partial products of a scientific process, and 
these products, together with the process, deserve a dis- 
tinguishing name, as much as the more finished products or 
processes. 

I claim therefore that the term statical cannot be reserved 
for application to objects that are objectively statical, because 
the static or the dynamic quality is not an attribute of objects as 
such, it is an accident of their relations. These categories apply 
therefore to facts and processes when considered in their static or 
dynamic correlations. Otherwise we cannot account for inclusion 
of the same fact or object, in consecutive moments, first in the 
category static, second in the category dynamic. But our school 
system, for example, is at least presumed to be a factor of pro- 
gress not less than a factor of order, and so in different ratios 
with many other institutions. 

If Professor Ward does not grant that it is the point of view 
of the interpreter, rather than the objective character of the thing 
interpreted, which determines the designation of the process con- 
cerned, he will be led into all sorts of confusion. As just sug- 
gested, neither school, nor church, nor court, nor trade nor legis- 
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lature is sure to be at a given moment any more truly static than 
it is dynamic. 

The most important difference between Professor Ward's view 
and my own in this connection is only hinted at in his paper. It 
is that I regard the discovery of the outline of an improved social 
order as the most important concern of the statical division of 
sociology, while Professor Ward has no toleration for that idea. 

On this point three propositions will be at present sufficient : 
First, there are but two strata of statical condition which have 
any considerable interest in themselves for social beings. These 
are, in the first place, the actual order of the present time; and, 
in the second place, the future order about which everybody 
speculates as “the good time coming.” Sociologists are as a 
rule interested in past status, not as archzologists, but as survey- 
ors of preliminaries to social dynamics. The men who have 
made most strenuous attempts to formulate the social order of 
past civilizations have had in view the derivation of conclusions 
not merely about the statics of past times, but about dynamic 
principles effective in all times. 

Second, the theory of a social order not yet realized is as 
properly statical as the theory of a past order. I am not now 
referring to the plans proposed for realizing the conception, but 
to the conception itself as a self-consistent arrangement of social 
elements. Thus the members of the assembly that drew up the 
Constitution of the United States were dealing with statical theory 
just as truly as are men who today lecture upon the theory of the 
Roman state, or the principles of the English constitution. 

Third, provided that it is a construction of known facts and 
demonstrated principles, a doctrine of an unrealized statical con- 
dition may be just as scientific as a theory of an existing or a for- 
merly existing condition. The theory of the Ferris wheel is no 
more and no less a statical theory, no more and no less scientific 
today than when it was merely on paper as plans and specifica- 
tions of an unrealized ideal. It is as competent for the sociolo- 
gist as for the engineer to discover and organize in idea unused 
possibilities of combination. 
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This is what I meant when I said ‘“‘sociology is the science of 
social ideals.”"* The context makes it plain, of course, that the 
proposition referred to a second stage in sociological procedure, 
and was in no sense a proposed definition of sociology. I am 
free to confess, as admitted in the note at the beginning of this 
paper, that I am not now satisfied with my own statements in 
that connection. I am more secure of my ground, but see more 
clearly that I failed to define it. I not only believe with Profes- 
sor Ward? that sociology should aim ‘at the organization of hap- 
piness,’’ but I contend that scientific conceptions of what the 
conditions of happiness would be are necessarily involved in the 
pursuit of thisaim. It seems to me very anomalous that a thinker 
who has been so bold and original and persistent in maintaining 
that the only conceivable end of life is happiness, should flinch 
from scientific criticism of the concept happiness, and from sci- 
entific calculation of the conditions of happiness. 

My contention is that if we should make such advances in 
statical interpretation that we could accurately formulate the 
equilibrium of the societies which have transmitted civilization 
in every epoch from the beginning to the present, we should, in 
consequence, be in possession of means, first for generalizations 
of statical laws; second, for generalizations of certain dynamic 
laws, 2.¢., of the derivation of status from status; and third, for pos- 
iting certain approximate conditions of more complete happiness, 
or of more nearly stable social equilibrium. I contend, further, 
that a doctrine of the ‘organization of happiness’’ which does 
not posit some relatively definite conception of the social status 
toward which the application of the doctrine would tend, essen- 
tially resembles the other exhibitions of social hysterics by agi- 
tators who want ‘“‘change”’ without a practical plan for a single 
concrete improvement. I therefore hold that it is the business of 
the sociologist, or of a division of the sociologists, to use descrip- 
tive material not merely as the zodlogist reconstructs extinct 
types from fragmentary remains, to represent the statical order of 

* SMALL and VINCENT, /ntroduction, p. 67. 


* Dynamic Sociology, passim. 
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past periods, but much more to show how discovered facts and 
forces and principles foreordain a more complete equilibrium of 
social elements, and to make definite exhibit of this indicated 


order. 

It goes without saying, after what has preceded, that in the 
present state of our descriptive material, and of our static and 
dynamic interpretation, this latter task is to be treated for the 
present as a methodological desideratum, the satisfaction of which 
can be expected only in tentative and fragmentary form. Yet 
this part of our method seems to me so radically important that 
I have been misled into speaking of it as though it were the 
whole of ‘‘statical sociology.”” For want of a better term I have 
lately been designating this division of statical interpretation by 


the title ‘‘ideostatics.” 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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MINOR EDITORIALS. 


FREE INVESTIGATION. 
Tue following is a fair specimen of numerous communications 
which have come to hand during the past month: 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1895. 
Tc the Editor of The American Journal of Sociology : 

DEAR Sir: I have just received your interesting circular. I have the 
highest respect for the able members of the University faculty who are at the 
head of the undertaking and for the scholars who are codperating with them. 
But I feel it a duty to say that I can look for no lasting good from a work that 
is conducted by an educational institution founded by the arch-robber of 
America and which already, by its treatment of Professor Bemis, exhibits a 
determination to throttle free investigation of sociological or economic subjects 
wherever there is any danger of running counter to plutocratic interests. For 
this reason I regard the tendency to make our higher educational institutions 
in this country dependent upon private benefactions a very serious menace to 
the cause of scientific truth, and calculated to make our scholars timorous and 
truculent, rather than fearlessly devoted to arriving at the truth, pure and 
simple, as scienge demands. Very truly yours, 


It is no part of the mission of this JouRNAL to eulogize, still less to 
defend The University of Chicago, its founder, its faculty or its policy. 
Neither do we propose to use the pages of the JOURNAL in apology for 
its own conduct. The contents will justify or condemn themselves. 
We refer to the above letter just as we would if it concerned matters 
with which we were personally familiar at Harvard, or Cornell, or 
Leland Stanford. 

The specific reason alleged for lack of confidence in the JouRNAL 
rests upon grounds which persons acquainted with the facts know to be 
utterly and ludicrously imaginary. We may therefore be pardoned for 
declining to treat it in the most serious vein. Our correspondent’s 
easy surrender to appearances, in his phrase “timorous and truculent,” 
gives reason for pointing a moral without strenuous effort. 

The alliteration is forceful, but the ideas thus associated seem to be 
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mutually nullifying. The timorous man, when brought to bay, may in 
desperation become “truculent,” but that is not his normal and char- 
acteristic state. Can it be that our correspondent was betrayed into 
confounding the “truculent” man with the ¢ruckler? If so, his lame- 
ness in etymology comports well with his obliqueness of vision in eco- 
nomics and sociology. 

f- Our friend illustrates the facility with which many men zealous for 
social weal assume their facts and extemporize their conclusions. One 
of the most constant aims of this JouRNAL will be to assist in reforming 
this vice. In three chief particulars the letter cited exemplifies familiar 
faults of lapse from sci¢ntific method in thinking. First, in the truly 
truculent epithet “arch-robber of America.”” We do not believe that 
this classification is cofrect. With due regard for recognized canons 
of induction it would be competent to make the phrase the working 
hypothesis in further investigation of the character of the man so dis- 
posed of. The presumption is of course scientifically admissible that 
he is personally, and as an industrial factor, the evil agent alleged. 
The evidence in our possession leads us to adopt a different presump- 
tion. Meanwhile for us to volunteer a vindication of his character 
would perhaps be a degree more impertinent than for us to assail his 
motives or his acts. 

Waiving personalities then, we take this opportunity to remark that 
it is possible to serve the cause of justice and to promote the common 
weal without begging social questions, and without joining in vulgar 
denunciations of social factors which after all may prove to be social 
blessings. Great organizers of industry control power to do great 
injustice, and in many cases they have flagrantly misused that power. 
Whenever this is done it is more culpable than the sins of men who are 
less responsible. [Wrong is wrong, no matter how many hospitals and 
churches and colleges are built by the men who commit ity On the 
other hand it is far from certain that the most confident critics of 
industrial order are always competent judges of industrial wrongs. 
They certainly are not if they are incapable of distinguishing between 
the use and the abuse of organization and of aggregated capital. It is 
both wrong and stupid for people to provoke each other into spasms 
of indignation against colossal business organizations in general, or 
against the managers of vast industrial operations, as such. This 
JourNAL will not be equivocal in exposing the usurpations of capital- 
ism, or in explaining principles to which the people must learn to hold 
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corperations accountable. We believe that what we shall have to say 
on these subjects will have the more weight if our policy is obviously 
controlled by judgment in which a measure of intelligence is apparent 
about the function of aggregated capital. 

The fact is that our era is a period of experimentation with almost 
untried possibilities of industrial combination. It is quite possible 
that the organization of production and circulation and distribution 
toward which we are tending will be so different from present arrange- 
ments that all attempts to imagine it are at fault. This being the case, 
we oppose to the assumption that industrial combination is robbery, 
the counter assumption that industrial combination is progress. The 
final truth doubtless lies somewhere between these two extremes ; viz., 
perfected combination, restrained and controlled by just principles, 
and operated in all its departments by just men, will signalize an 
advanced social condition. The substitution of more for less effective 
industrial organization may necessarily, as in the substitution of 
machinery for hand labor, involve enormous hardship,to individuals. 
The men who are devising and testing new pewets Of organization may 
nevertheless, like the great mechanical inventors, turn out to have done 
more for the human race in applying their talents to industrial admin- 


istration, than through the sum of their acknowledged benefactions, 
by which ignorant people assume that rich men alone justify their 


existence. 

Our correspondent exemplifies a defective method of thought, 
second, in his allusion to Professor Bemis. Certain newspapers, for 
reasons about which it is needless to speculate, have labored to create 
the impression that the relations of Professor Bemis to the University 
of Chicago are of public interest, because he is the victim of gag-rule 
in that institution. The only persons who know the fac's have repeat- 
edly assured representatives of the press that nothing in the case is of 
any interest to the public, because no principle in which the public is 
concerned is in any way involved. The reference above nevertheless 
presupposes the right to believe anonymous newspaper writers, and to 
reject the statements of responsible University officials. 

When the veracity of persons in a guast public position has thus 
been challenged by the newspapers, there is room for difference of 
opinion about the wisdom of further utterances in support of previous 
denials. Thus far, and in our judgment for good and sufficient 
reasons, the authorities of The University of Chicago have adopted one 
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opinion on this subject, while some of the newspapers have expressed 
another. Under such circumstances it would seem that persons soberly 
in search of truth would decide that, even if they cannot accept the 
assurances of the University as finalities, suspension of judgment is 
necessary until demonstrative evidence appears. 

Professor Bemis is a contributor to this number of the JOURNAL, 
and we shall be glad to publish articles from his pen in the future 
upon any subject which he is competent to discuss, We should be 
especially pleased to present his own exposition of any doctrines 
which any person of authority or influence in connection with the 
University of Chicago has ever called in question. The liberty 
assured to him here is in no respect greater than that which every 
instructor enjoys as a matter of course at Chicago. In other words, as 
representatives of the University have repeatedly testified, and as we 
personally know to be the fact, freedom of thought and freedom of 
instruction is in no way involved in Professor Bemis’ relations with 
the University. ‘“‘A determination to throttle free investigation” has 
never in any way made its appearance in this or any other case within 
the University, except in the imagination of interested parties. 

We reiterate this oft-repeated statement not because the affairs of 
the University of Chicago deserve special prominence in this JOURNAL, 
but to show the irrelevance of our correspondent’s allusion, and the 
inconsequence of his reasoning. Even if these assertions are of no 
more intrinsic weight than those of editors and reporters who make 
contradictory representations, they are certainly of sufficient signifi- 
cance to raise doubts in a scientific mind about the validity of the 
inference concerning this JOURNAL. 

In the third place, the letter exemplifies one of the most vicious 
forms of a priori reasoning. Its cirele of fallacy is: first, all institu- 
tions founded by private wealth are the tools of private interest ; 
second, because The University of Chicago is a tool of private interest, 
therefore no good thing can come from it in the way of social science. 
Argument of this sort proves nothing except the unscientific attitude 
of the minds which it satisfies. The foundation of the University of 
Chicago was hardly announced when the same kind of dogmatism 
settled the character of the religious influence which it would exert, 
“An institution founded by a single religious denomination must be 
narrow and bigoted; ergo, etc.” Facts, with their traditional stub-) 
bornness, have already estopped that line of attack, but now an altera- ) 
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tion in the indictment and a change of venue is the signal for more 
volleys of the same blank logic. 

We wonder how people can take themselves seriously, who think 
they are prepared for social science, while they prefer to evolve their 
knowledge from prejudice and hearsay, rather than to await the dem- 
onstration of fact. This JouRNAL asks no favor, and it expects no mercy. 
It proposes, however, to deserve respect. We believe that it will com- 
mend itself to the large number of Americans who wish to study 
society candidly and are capable of judging scientific work upon its 
merits. 


SOCIAL VS. SOCIOLOGICAL. 


In an article entitled What is Sociology? Dr. Samuel W. Dike 
speaks with his usual wisdom upon two topics of interest to our read- 
ers. We quote his words upon the first subject the more readily 
because we appropriated, without criticism, in our first issue, a part of 
the symposium to which Dr. Dike quite justly refers. He says:' 

“Another point is the service which popular writers and speakers 
may render by a careful use of the words sociological and socia/, as well 
as of the word sociology itself. Suppose we all follow the lead of the 
scientific men and of the best writers, and make the proper distinction 
between the words social and sociological that we are all accustomed 
to make between the terms re/igious and theological. No intelligent 
clergyman would think of speaking of a religious problem as a theo- 
logical problem, unless he wished to call attention directly to its 
theological, in the sense of scientific aspects rather than to its practical 
character. A mistake of this sort would betray ignorance or gross 
heedlessness in writing and speaking. Now, if writers, and especially 
editors, professors of social ethics in our theological seminaries, and 
preachers, will say simply ‘social’ when that is all they mean, and 
talk of social rather than of sociological problems when all they have 
in mind is the practical or generally intelligent treatment of social 
topics, and not be constantly confusing their readers and themselves by 
an indiscriminate use of the word ‘sociological’ in both senses, they 
will do the science and the people a great service. The practice 
would clear up a good deal of fog. 

“An aggravating case of the need of this discrimination is now 


*The Homiletic Review, August, 1895, p. 175. 
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before me. A religious newspaper of good standing gets a professor 
of sociology (in a theological seminary, it is true, rather than from a 
university) and an able doctor of divinity to write articles on ‘the 
present sociological movement.’ They assume, and rightly in all 
probability, that they are desired to discuss the present socia/ move- 
ment, and not the progress in the science of sociology, which alone is 
the sociological movement. Yet the reader finds in both these writers 
only an occasional approach in all their articles to any appreciation of 
the fact that ‘social’ and ‘sociological’ are words having very distinct 
meanings, and he will quickly see that their articles would be helpful 
just in proportion to their careful observance of the difference between 


them.” 


CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


On the other topic Dr. Dike says, with equal precision :* 

“Christian Sociology is a term that may have a certain but limited 
scientific value. For the Bible, Christianity, and the church have a 
great deal to do with social problems or with ‘the social problem,’ as 
the rather vague popular generalization puts it. But their relation to 
social problems or subjects is one thing, and their relation to the 
problems of sociology as a science is quite another. The one is chiefly 
within the field of practical religion; the other comes mainly within 
the realm of science, where the Bible is silent so far as any positive 
teaching goes. 

“Christianity is found in the very warp and woof of human social 
life. Its institutions are part of the material of human society. Chris- 
tianity is a tremendous social force, and its sacred books are a mine 
of rich sociological material, which has been hardly opened by the 
sociologist as it should be. These resources are therefore indispen- 
sable to the sociologist. They are so great and important that he may 
well treat them under the appropriately scientific title of Christian 
Sociology. But when he does this he will mean by the phrase some- 
thing like that which is meant when the scientific men speak of Aus- 
tralian Botany, or the Botany of the United States or of Massachusetts. 
Yet this does not imply that we are to have a Christian science of 
society, but rather that our science has taken Christianity into its field, 
and as one great section of it, as it should do. To go to work deter- 
mining the title, principles and methods of the science by the dis- 


* Idem., p. 176. 
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closures of the Christian religion is as foolish as were the old attempts 
to adjust astronomy and geology to the Bible. The time for that sort 
of work is gone by, just as chairs in theological seminaries for the 
adjustment of the relations between science and revealed religion are 
going out of favor. A robust Christianity has little use for such props. 

“It is in the practical work of social improvement that we must 
draw most heavily on the resources of Christianity. Social science will 
bring us material, put it in its order, and help us to a sound understand- 
ing of it, and we shall use it more than ever before. From Christianity, 
on the other hand, we shall get the highest scientific incentive, inspira- 
tion to the love of truth, to docility, and to the diligent use of scien- 
tific resources, just as we do in any of the other sciences, but to a greater 
amount, because of the dominance of the social elements in the field 
of religion. 

“ Christian sociology as a popular catchword for the science, or as 
a phrase for those who have lent their minds to certain preconceived 
theories beyond recovery, will have its run. But unless I greatly mis- 
take the trend of thought, its course among educated people is nearly 
atanend. And if those who stand nearest the people in the pulpit, 
press, and on the platform, will be careful in their use of terms, the 
better thought and usage will soon prevail.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


We desire to make the JouRNAL supply the place of a teacher, so 
far as possible, in the case of all classes of students who are unable to 
get into direct contact with living instructors. Our department 
“SeMINAR Notes”’ is intended for answers to correspondents on all 
subjects which naturally arise when the attempt is made to pursue the 
study of society independently. We wish to afford the same kind 
of help to our readers that seminar students receive from their director. 
We do not mean to encourage the supposition that the living teacher, 
and the environment of scholarship and research are luxuries for which 
there are cheap substitutes. We wish however to make the JOURNAL a 
means of partially offsetting the disadvantage of never having had 
instruction in the subjects with which we deal, and also of promoting 
the continuance of social studies that were begun in college or university. 

We therefore invite all our readers to propose by mail any ques- 
tions about methods of study, sources of information, bibliography, etc., 
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which they cannot otherwise answer. We cannot promise to make sat- 
isfactory replies in every instance, but the editors will give correspond- 
ents the benefit of the best information within their reach, and will call 
upon other specialists for assistance. 

It must be observed that the JouRNAL does not offer itself as an 
encyclopedia nor as an oracle of opinion upon the endless miscellany 
of propositions for social reorganization. All possible help will be 
given upon the methodology and bibliography of social science in its 
various departments. 


REVIEWS. 


Annales de l'Institut International de Sociologie. Travaux du pre- 
mier Congres tenu Paris, October, 1894, pp. xix+ 388. V. 
Giard & E. Briére, Paris, 1895. 

THE society the transactions of whose first congress are reported 
in the volume before us promises to be an important factor in the 
promotion of sociological investigation throughout the world. Its 
next congress convenes in Paris the last week in September. We shall 
hereafter have more to say of its influence and of its possible impor- 
tance as an example to American sociologists. We cannot do better 
in the limited space at our disposal than to present the titles of the 
papers, with the names of their authors. It is a notable collection of 
themes and of writers: 

I. The address of the President. Sir John Lubbock. 

II. The address of the general secretary. René Worms. 

III. The study of archeology in Russia. Maxime Kovalewsky. 

IV. The method of induction applied to social phenomena. Paul 

von Lilienfeld. 
V. Physical and mental defects of children in the public schools. 
Sir Francis Galton. 
VI. A program of Sociology. Louis Gumplowicz. 
VII. The Question of the Unemployed and its Solution. Guiseppe 
Fiamingo. 
VIII. Sociology and Division of the Soil. G. Combes de Lestrade. 
IX. Sociology and Socialism. Eurico Ferri. 
X. Science and Art in the Social Realm. René Worms. 
XI. Justice and Darwinism. Jacques Novicow. 
XII. Elementary Sociology. G. Tarde. 
XIII. Reflections upon Modern History. Ferdinand Toennies. 
XIV. Psychiatry and the Science of Ideas. Casimir de Kranz. 
XV. Sociology and Criminal Law. Pedro Dorado. 
XVI. Sociology and Anarchism. Adolfo Posado. 
XVII. The Economic Future of Societies. Emile Worms. 
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XVIII. The Sociological Importance of Agglomerations. Jules Man- 
dello. 
XIX. The Adaptation of Individuals to the Social Environment. 
Nicolas Abrikossof. 

XX. Influence of the Number of Social Units upon the Character 

of Societies. Georg Simmel. 

Personal letters have been received from several of the writers in 
this list, expressing something like envy at the comparatively fortunate 
condition of sociology in the United States. We have not yet made 
such progress, however, that we can assemble the sociologists of the 
country in a conference like that which produced these papers. It is 
to be hoped that this confession will not have to be repeated at the 
end of another year. ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. By Joun A. Hopson. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, pp. xvi + 384. 

Trusts, or Industrial Combinations in the United States. By ERNST 
Von Harte. Macmillan & Co., pp. xvi + 350. 

The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer. Macmillan & Co., 
pp. xv + 307. 

THESE three books have each already received attention from many 
readers and critics, but considered together they are of additional 
interest. Though written without reference to each other, these dis- 
cussions have evidently been inspired by a common motive, and they 
are illustrations of a common method. Neither of these books alone, 
nor the three combined, can be said to have formulated a theory of 
social dynamics, or to have illustrated a faultless method of dynamic 
inquiry. Yet they do what is at present better than this, viz., they 
manifest the need of isolating certain groups of fact, in which series of 
dynamic social actions are in operation, and of subjecting these to micro- 
scopic examination in order to ascertain the sequences of action. In 
other words these books apply the positive method to the classes of 
facts which are relatively the most accessible and most instructive, but 
most neglected by social philosophers of conservative temper, viz., the 
facts of contemporary society. 

Although neither of these books has accomplished the task of 
analysis and interpretation which is necessary for dynamic theory, yet 
each of them has in a measure anticipated the method which theorists 
in methodology are coéperating unconsciously to make precise and 
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definite. They cannot perform a more useful service to students of 
social philosophy than by calling attention to these books as products 
of social analysis proceeding from certain common postulates and 
pursuing certain common methods. It must be acknowledged 
that discovery of consensus in both these particulars will not be equiv- 
alent to the establishment of any new doctrine, which may be expressed 
or implied in the agreement of these writers. The coincidence that 
three authors working independently upon concentric problems have 
adopted methods which are essentially similar and decidedly unconven- 
tional is an important indication of the direction which social inquiries 
are sure to take in the immediate future. 

The three books, which are placed above in the order of publica- 
tion, are alike in the more or less formally avowed purpose to derive 
from examination of facts some general laws or clues to laws about the 
conditions of progress in the industrial section of societary activity. 
They are practically alike also in assuming that such clues may be 
found, and the order of sequence discovered within a comparatively 
restricted portion of time which may be called “the present.” Thus 
Hobson has an introductory chapter of general prolegomena to a 
treatise on industry; a second chapter on “The Structure of Industry 
before Machinery,” and the remaining twelve chapters deal with indus- 
trial processes, means and organizations since the introduction of 
machinery, ¢. ¢., with the industry of the present century. 

Of the 350 pages of Von Halle’s book, one half are devoted to 
appendices containing documents illustrating the text. The discus- 
sion proper plunges immediately after eight pages of introduction and 
eight pages on American conditions previous to the Civil War, into 
examination of the period after 1865. The remaining 140 pages treat 
therefore, of what may be called a still more restricted present. 

Dyer has an introductory chapter on the various kinds of law with 
which the sociologist is concerned ; a second chapter on “Conditions 
of Development ;” athird chapter on “ Early Corporate and State Reg- 
ulations of Industry,” and the remaining eight chapters or 228 of the 
303 pages are devoted to discussion of the conditions which are prac- 
tically contemporary. 

Again, the three authors are alike in treating very nearly the same 
subjects, though under dissimilar classifications. The tables of con- 
tents deserve to be carefully compared. Placed in parallel columns, 
the chapter titles at once suggest points of comparison and contrast." 
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*COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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In one more formal particular these three writers resemble each other, 
viz., they each consider this outlook over contemporary conditions 
sufficient justification for certain generalizations of industrial cause and 
effect. It does not appear that they have formally criticised the log- 
ical relations of historical and contemporary data; but they have acted 
upon the assumption that analysis of contemporary status and move- 
ment yieids data for generalization of statistical and dynamic princi- 
ples—a supposition which is winning its way very rapidly as a working 
hypothesis. 

The method upon which each of these three writers has attempted 
to work is indicated by Von Halle as follows: (Introduction, p. xv.) 
**. . , am analytic division into the several elements is necessary ; 
and then by recombining the various parts of the problem, we may 
hope to put ourselves in a position to judge the phenomena as a whole. 
Let us ask then (1) what are the inherent tendencies of the general 
development? (2) What the product of a local and temporary situa- 
tion ? (3) What of accidental and individual influences? These 
questions must suggest the outlines of an analytical inquiry. 

There are, accordingly, four preliminary matters to be considered. 

“1. The general economic development, which growing out of the past, 
influences, and is influenced by the present, and furnishes the basis 
for the conditions of the future, themselves changing in their turn. 

“2. The national character to which it is due that phenomena differ 
from place to place, although the general features of the development 
are similar. 

“ This largely conditions— 

“3. Legal relations, which determine the form of the new phe- 
nomena, unless they are strong enough to break them (legal relations) 
down and create new ones for themselves. 

“4. Then there are, lastly, the purely ‘subjective’ influences, the 
chance concurrence of circumstances —the presence or absence of par- 
ticular individuals, which give their color toevents. These are usually 
put in the foreground, and are only too likely to have an undue influ- 
ence upon our judgment by misleading us as to the relative impor- 
tance of things.” 

An inspection of the three books upon which we are commenting 
will result in an arrangement of them on the basis of generality, in this 
order, viz., (1) Dyer, (2) Hobson, (3) Von Halle; ¢.¢., Dyer tries “to 
estimate the value of the various factors in the industrial problem, and 
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to codrdinate or integrate their effective components so as to be able 
to form some idea of the resulting organization. ... The object 
kept in view has been to show that the various parts of the labor move- 
ment have common components, and that they are developing an 
organization of industry which will meet the conditions necessary for 
efficiency and for the welfare of the community. ... The book will 
have served its purpose . . . if it has indicated the manner in which 
social problems should be studied before changes in administration and 
legislation are attempted. ... At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that the organization of /abor is only one element, although no 
doubt a very important one, in the more general problem of the organ- 
ization of society, which I shall consider in another volume.”’ (Preface, 
pp. x—xi.) 

Hobson’s more restricted problem is stated by him as follows: 
“The method here adopted is to take for our intellectual objective one 
important factor in modern industrial movements, to study the laws of 
its development and activity, and by observing the relations which 
subsist between it and other leading factors or forces in industry to 
obtain some clearer appreciation and understanding of the structure of 
industry as a whole, and its relation to the evolution of human society. 
This central factor is indicated by the descriptive title peculiarly 
applied to modern industry, ‘Capitalism.’” (P. 4). 

Von Halle, as his title definitely indicates, confines his inquiry to a 
still more specific problem, viz., those combinations of capitalistic 
industry in the United States, which are known as “ Trusts.” (Introd. p. 
xiii.) 

Taken together, these three volumes may be of great present service 
not merely as guides to the study of particular contemporary conditions, 
but as aids to the development, tentatively at least, of statical and 
dynamic portions of social philosophy. Mr. Dyer is not afraid of 
being written down as unscientific for reflecting upon a future or ideal 
social order, indicated in certain traits at least, in discoverable social 
potencies. This is the more gratifying from the fact that his training 
as a civil engineer cannot be charged with tendency to create a bias 
toward impractical abstract speculation. Mr. Dyer begins his preface 
as follows : 

“ Goethe prophesied that the great problems at the end of the nine- 
teenth century would be the organization of mechanical industry, and 
the social and economic questions connected therewith. This prophecy 
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has been abundantly fulfilled. 
with labor, and the conditions of the poorest classes of the com- 
munity, have directed the attention of many thoughtful men and 
women to the social and economic problems of the day, and in all 
parts of the world these are presenting themselves to educationists, 
social reformers, politicians and statesmen, as the matters which above 
all others are urgently demanding careful study and investigation. M. 
de Laveleye put the dominant thought into words when he said : ‘The 
message of the eighteenth century to men was, ‘Thou shalt cease to be 
the slave of nobles and despots who oppress thee: thou art free and sov- 
ereign.’ Kut the problem of our times is, ‘It is a grand thing to be 
free and sovereign, but how is it that the sovereign often starves ? How 
is it that those who are held to be the source of power often cannot, even 
by hard work, provide themselves with the necessaries of life ?’” 
(Contemporary Review, March, 1890.) 

“From a survey of the chief conditions of industry which 
have been brought about by the great development of machinery, and 
of the application of science, it is evident that the present century is 
in a large sense a probationary epoch, an era of beginnings. Indeed 
it is not at all a question of whether the existing social order shall be 
changed, but of how the inevitable change shall be made. ... It 
is long since Carlyle pointed out that ‘this that they call organizing of 
/abor is, if well understood, the problem of the whole future for all who 
will, in future pretend to govern men ;’ but it is only now that politi- 
cians are beginning to recognize that it is the most important piece of 
work which lies immediately before them. Like the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, I believe ‘that the unequal heritage which we enjoy, containing 
as it does, the common enjoyment of the highest forces for inspiring 
and disciplining a generous character, not only prepares us to face the 
problem of the organization of industry as a fellowship of service, but 
lays on us the obligation of doing so. The life of nations is a mission 
no less than the life of men, and unless the teaching of history mis- 
leads us, this is part of the mission of England. May the will answer to 

the call. Afen upon the whole are what they can 6¢— nations what they 
would.’” 

“‘Hitze (Die Quintessenz der Socialen Fragen) has truly said that 
the problem of the day is, ‘To find a social organization correspond- 
ing to the modern conditions of production, as the social organization 
of the Middle Ages corresponded with the simple conditions of pro- 
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duction then existing both in town and country; and it is this prob- 
lem in its industrial aspects of which I have attempted to indicate 
what I believe to be the nature of the solution. Both history and 
science show us that social and economic changes, to be permanent, must 
be gradual, and fitted to the mental and moral conditions of the people. 
I believe, therefore, that the solution of the problem I have mentioned 
will not be brought about by a revolution, or a brand-new organization, 
but by the evolution of movements at present going on, and by the 
development of intellectual and moral training.’ ”’ 

Mr. Dyer’s conception of scientific idealism appears more in detail 
in his first chapter, which contains important suggestions in method- 
ology. 

Hobson’s idealism is less apparent, but it is implied in the whole 
tenor of his investigation, and it has the same scientific sanctions which 
Mr. Dyer claims. 

Thus (pp. 351 sg.): “Modern industrial societies have hitherto 
secured to a very inadequate extent the services which modern machin- 
ery and methods of production are capable of rendering. The actual 
growth of material wealth, however great, has been by no means com- 
mensurate with the enormously increased powers of producing material 
commodities afforded by the discoveries of modern science, and the 
partial utilization of these discoveries has been attended by a very 
unequal distribution of the advantages of this increase in the stock of 
common knowledge and control of nature. Moreover, as an offset 
against the growth of material wealth, machinery has been a direct 
agent in producing certain material and moral maladies which impair 
the health of modern industrial communities. 

“The unprecedented rapidity and irregularity of the discovery and 
adoption of the new methods make it impossible for the structure 
of industrial society to adjust itself at once to the conditions of the 
new environment. The maladies and defects which we detect in mod- 
ern industry are but the measure of a present maladjustment. 

“The progessive adjustment of a structure to environment in the 
unconscious or low conscious world is necessarily slow. But where the 
conscious will of man, either as an individual or as a society, can be 
utilized for an adjusting force, the pace of progress may be indefinitely 
quickened. . . . A society which should bring its conscious will to 
bear upon the work of constructing new industrial forms to fit the new 
economic conditions, may make a progress which, while rapid, may yet 
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be safe, because it is not a speculative progress, but one which is guided 
in its line of movement by precedent changes of environment. 
Regarding, then, this conscious organized endeavor, enlightened 
and stimulated by a fuller understanding of industrial forces in their 
relation to human life, as a determinant of growing value in the indus- 
trial evolution of the future, it may properly belong to a scientific 
study of modern industry to seek to discover how the forces of con- 
scious reform can reasonably work in relation to the economic forces 


whose operations have been already investigated. 

“In other words, what are the chief lines of economic change 
required to bring about a readjustment between modern methods of 
production and social welfare? The answer to this question requires 
us to amplify our interpretation of the industrial evolution of the past 
century by producing into the future the same lines of development 


that they may be justified by the appearance of consisting with some 
rational social end. The most convenient, and perhaps the safest way 
to meet this demand is to indicate, with that modesty which rightly 
belongs to prophecy, some of the main reforms which seem to lie upon 
the road of industrial progress, rendered subordinate to larger human 
social ends.” 

The proposition made above with reference to Hobson’s idealism is 
equally true of Von Halle (vide p. 141.). “ Nodefinite judgment about the 
trust question is possible as yet. It is too recent, and its phases undergo 
rapid and constant changes. But one thing is certain, the mere form 
of organization is irrelevant—possibly effect, surely not cause. 
Armour, or Chicago gas companies, or sugar trust; Carnegie, or the 
separated Standard Oil Companies under uniform management, or the 
American Cotton Oil Company—the form of ownership is of a 
secondary importance economically. The issue proper is, and will be 
for the near future, shall it be small or large undertakings, or to what 
extent shall there be compromises between them ? 

In the United States, public opinion has to decide finally about the 
meaning and nature of things. It will not be able, in the long run, to 
lean upon mere theories and maxims; it will be forced by the actual 
development to undergo changes, to reform and to remodel itself in 
correspondence with the great laws of historical progress. The old 
ideas about the infallibility and exclusive desirability of individual 
and unrestricted activity have begun to fade. The masses still adhere 
to them, and are supported therein by the newspapers and politicians 
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who prefer popularity to thoroughness and thought, and by the cheap 
economics of old-fashioned every-day economists, who are not able to 
perceive that, since the time of their youth, there has been any change 
or progress in practical life as well as in the scientific interpretation of 
it. But whosoever tries to understand the times, at once perceives the 
different character of modern problems and the necessity of new stand- 
ards of judgment.” 

Our limitations permit, finally, brief reference to the conclusions 
proposed as a result of these parallel applications of an economic method. 
The title of Dyer’s final chapter — “Industrial Integration” — may be 
understood as his term for what actually ts in progress, in which he 
sees certain amelioration of industrial conditions, and in the conscious 
guidance of which he predicts the largest practical social gains. (Vide 
pp. 255 Sg., esp. pp. 294 

Hobson takes an equally optimistic view of social possibilities, but 
pins his faith to somewhat different factors. Thus (pp. 352 sg.) “ The 
complete breakdown of all barriers which impede the free flow of com- 
merce and the migration of capital and labor, the fullest and widest 
dissemination of industrial information, are necessary to the attainment 
of the individualistic ideal of free trade. ferfect transparency of 


industrial operations, perfect fluidity of labor and of wealth, would 
effect incalculably great economies in the production of commercial 


wealth.” 

But, continues Mr. Hobson, “ We shall secure such progress as shall 
abate the evils of our present condition, and secure for humanity the 
uses of machinery only by gains in two directions: (1) an adequate 
social control over machinery, (2) an education in the arts of consump- 
tion such as may assign proper limits to the sphere of machine produc- 
tion” (p. 355.). Mr. Hobson’s development of the latter proposition 
is very much in the spirit of Ruskin; thus the author of Unto 
This Last might have written the paragraphs upon the themes: ‘‘It is 
to improved quality and character of consumption that we can alone 
look for a guarantee of social progress” (p. 368); and “It is hardly 
too much to say that the whole of social progress depends upon the 
substitution of qualitative for quantitative methods of consumption” 
(p. 373 Sg.). 

Von Halle is less explicit, except when he concludes that “the 
repeal of the present anti-trust legislation seems desirable” (p. 147.). 
He is apparently quite as confident however, that we are surely 
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approaching large and satisfying improvements of social conditions. 
This is indicated in his closing paragraph. “It is my belief that the future 
belongs neither to the prophets of individualism, nor to the ideals of 
the social democrats. Its next phases belong to social reorganization. 
And the probability is that this will show a corporate character, and 
will be sustained and controlled by public supervision.”’ 

I have not given so much space to the expression of a favorable 
judgment upon these books because they are altogether free from inac- 
curacies as to fact, or because I indorse their conclusions. Taken 
together the three volumes set a high standard for investigators of 
social conditions. They exhibit a worthy conception of what is involved 
in qualification for judgment either about the quality of present indus- 
trial relations or about the directions in which or the means by which 
we should seek for change. The books may be used together as a very 
valuable concrete exhibit and application of the abstract principles of 
societary exposition which some of the most sagacious contemporary 
social philosophers have adopted as parts of their working hypothesis. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 


Industrial Evolution of the United States. By Carrori D. 
WRIGHT. I2mo., pp x. + 362. Flood & Vincent, the 
Chautauqua-Century Press, 1895. 

Not often is a valuable popular book written as is this by one whose 
past work is the chief original authority for much of the contents. In 
preparing this volume, Mr. Wright gets much of his best material from 
his past reports as chief for many years of the Massachusetts and later 
of the United States departments of labor statistics and from his other 
special researches. This popular condensation of such investigations 
by the leading labor statistician of America, and probably of the world, 
will be of great value not only to the general public but to many 
specialists. The author describes the development in colonial and 
subsequent epochs, and the magnitude as revealed in our various census 
reports of some of our leading manufacturing industries. 

Many interesting facts are marshaled to prove that wages were 
much higher in both money and purchasing power in 1890 than in 
1860 or 1840, or any previous period, though it is conceded that amid 
such natural resources and inventions, labor should have gained still 
more. The common claim of the wage-worker that machinery dis- 
places labor and increases the number of the involuntary idle, is met 
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by our author with illustrations of how much invention, as in electricity 
and rubber manufacture, increases the demand for labor, and with sta- 
tistics showing that while the population increased 62.41 per cent. 
from 1870 to 1890, the number of persons in all occupations increased 
81.8 per cent. 

May it not be, however, that our immigration has brought us an 
unnatural enlargement of adults of working age and that this, together 
with the increase of women, and in some states children wage-workers, 
accounts for the different ratios of increase? Anyway, a study of the 
relative increase of native adult workers as compared with the total 
native population would be most interesting in this connection. 

The well-known claim of Bastiat and Atkinson that the wage-worker 
gets an increasing share of an increasing product is disproved 
by the census figures, in so far as these are reliable. As Colonel Wright 
says, these figures show that in 1850, 51 per cent. of the net value 
of our manufacturing product went to wages, and in 1890 45 per 
cent. This is partly accounted for by the fact that though interest 
rates are falling, the average amount of capital required for $100 of 
product increased from $52.32 in 1850 to $69.62 in 1890, or 33 per 
cent. This is a remarkable confirmation of the theory of Professor 
John B. Clark, that with private ownership of capital, the chief way in 
which labor can get an increasing absolute wage is through increase of 
capital, which will mean a decreasing relative share for the wage-worker. 

Colonel Wright’s chapters, which are well illustrated by cuts of 
industrial processes, close with a brief but good account of some sal- 
ient features in the history of American labor organizations and strikes, 
including the Chicago strike of 1894, and of Massachusetts factory 
legislation. ‘The latter is not fully brought up to date. 

The Knights of Labor is reported as now having 150,000 members. 
It is doubtful if there are one-fourth of this number who are keeping 
up their dues or are in any substantial way assisting the order. The 
American Railway Union is spoken of as having an alleged member- 
ship of 150,000 both before and since the strike. In June 1894, only 
24,868 were reported by the officers as having paid their dues, though 
more were recognized as members and were expected soon to pay. 
The entire number could hardly have exceeded 100,000 at any time, 
much less now. 

Colonel Wright also errs in supposing that the railway brotherhoods 
and some other unions quoted are members of the American Federa- 
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tion of Labor, and that 29.71 per cent. of the 4,700,000 engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing industries are in labor organizations. 
The percentage is nearer ten. Sidney Webb, after exhaustive investi- 
gation, holds that the far better organized workers of Great Britain, 
the trade unionists number only about 20 per cent. of even the adult 
male manual working class. These few errors, however, do not mate- 
rially lessen the value of the book, which deserves a wide reading. We 
need more writers of the liberal views, generous sympathies and wide 
research of Carroll D. Wright. Epwarp W. Bemis. 


Aspects of the Social Problem. Edited by BERNARD BosAnQuet. 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. viii+332 pp. $1.00. 


“THOUGH the public mind is full of the problems of social reform, 
it is remarkable how little literature, combining trained observation in 
the social field with reasonable theory, is available for the general 
reader. The present volume of studies has been brought together 
with the view of helping to fill this gap, and of indicating, however 
imperfectly, the sort of work by which it should further be filled. The 
contributors may claim that they have all attempted to qualify as social 
students in two definite ways. They all possess prolonged and syste- 
matic experience in practical efforts to improve the condition of the 
poor, and they have all paid careful attention to the methods and prin- 
ciples of social reform. Their studies, written on different occasions, 
with different purposes, and drawn from different fields of observation, 
appear, when compared together, to have a single principle at their 
root. The writers have seen and felt as well as reflected that the 
individual member of society is above all things a character and a 
will, and that society as a whole is a structure in which will and charac- 
ter ‘are the blocks with which we build.’” 

The writers realize the aim thus expressed in the preface. The 
volume is fragmentary, but well executed, and will interest the general 
public. About half the papers bear on the theory and method of 
social reform, and the remainder are a record of social fact as observed 
especially in London and among the poor. W. I. THomas. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. 


Mr. CHARLES W. SPENCER, graduate scholar in Sociology in the 
University of Chicago, ’92—’93, and in History in '93-’94, also gradu- 
ate student in Columbia, ’94—’95, has been elected Associate Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Colgate University, and will 


assume his duties in September. , 


Dr. ALBERT SCHAEFFLE is preparing a new edition of his monu- 
mental work Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers. twill be thoroughly 
revised and reduced to two volumes. The publishers hope to issue 
not only the original, but French and English translations, in the 
Spring of 1896. Dr. Schaeffle will also contribute at an early date to 


this JOURNAL. 


* * 

The annual “ Baptist Congress,” which will hold its sessions this 
year at Providence, R. I., November 12 to 14, announces as a part of 


its programme “The Relation of the State to Semi-public Corpora- 
tions and their Employers,” to be discussed by Hon. Thomas E. 
Barkworth, Jackson, Mich.; Professor Albion W. Small, LL.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Rev. Wallace H. Butrick, Albany, N. Y. 

While great success has followed the organization of economic and 
political studies in certain foreign universities, no similar provision 
has been made for these subjects in the United Kingdom. It is now 
proposed to attempt to remedy this deficiency. Funds have been 
placed at the disposal of trustees for the establishment of a London 
School of Economics and Political Science which will be organized 
under the direction of Mr. W. A. S. Hewins, M.A., of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and which begins work in October 1895. 

The London school starts with the codperation of all the econo- 
mists and students of political science in the United Kingdom and 
with the support of the Society of Arts and, on its commercial side, 
of the London Chamber of Commerce. It will be organized to meet 
the needs of different classes of students. The advanced courses will 
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essential as a qualification for the civil service, municipal employment, 
journalism or public work. 

While much attention will be given to economic and _ political 
theory, the special aim of the school will be, from the first, the study 
and investigation of the concrete facts of industrial life and the actual 
working of economic and political relations as they exist or have 
existed, in the United Kingdom and in foreign countries. With this 
object in view the school will provide scientific training in methods of 
investigation and research, and will afford facilities to British and 
foreign students to undertake special studies of industrial life and 
original work in economics and political science. The work of the 
school will take the following forms: 

(1) Public lectures, and classes in connection with them, on the 
following subjects: Economics (including Economic Theory and 
Economic History), Statistics, Commerce, Commercial Geography, 
Commercial History, Commercial and Industrial Law, Banking and 
Currency, Finance and Taxation, and Political Science. 

(2) Special classes, arranged as a three years’ course of study, con- 
cluding with a research course. 

(3) The promotion, by means of scholarships or otherwise of 
original research. 

(4) The publication of books containing the results of researches 
in economic and political subjects conducted by the teachers of the 
school or under their direction. 

(5) The collection of a library for the use of the students of the 
school, consisting of books, reports and documents illustrative of eco- 
nomic and political history and theory. 

(6) The organization of an “information department” to assist British 
students and foreigners visiting England for the purpose of investigation. 

It is not proposed to prepare students especially for any examination, 
but the lectures and classes already arranged will be found useful to can- 
didates for the following public examinations among others, viz., Civil 
Service (Class : and Indian), Council of Legal Education, Institute of 
Bankers, Institute of Actuaries, London University (Mental and Moral 


Science), London Chamber of Commerce (Commercial Education). 


* 


The School of Sociology of Hartford, Conn., having successfully 
completed its first curriculum, enters upon the work of its second 
year October 5, 1895. This institution offers a three years’ course in 


supply that scientific training which is likely in the future to become 
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Sociology and confers the degree, Bachelor of Sociology, upon those 
who successfully complete the course. It is open to men and women 
alike. For admission regular students are required to have a college 
diploma or its equivalent. The objects of the school, as expressed in 
its announcement, are as follows: 

(1) To make the institution a center of investigation, gathering 
material illustrative of past and present social conditions with a view 
to the discovery of the underlying formative laws producing the 
growth and decay, the health and the disease of the social organism. 

(2) To provide instruction in all branches of social science, implant- 
ing a knowledge of facts and theories ; to train in methods of research ; 
to give a practical acquaintance with the existing social states, or, in 
other words, to train a body of competent teachers and reformers. 

(3) To provide for the publication of social literature which shall 
be both scientific and popular; and, 

(4) To carry out ascertained principles of sociology into society 
for the elevation of its aims and ideals, and for the right direction of 
its progress. 

The cost of tuition for the full course of a year is $50. Chester 
D. Hartranft is the president. 

The handbook of graduate courses recently issued by Macmillan & 
Co. gives the following outline of courses in Social Science, Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology, offered in twenty-one of our leading educa- 
tional institutions. We give the outline without comment further than 
the suggestion that we have here an indication of the necessity of 
agreement among scientific workers, as to the limits and the nomen- 
clature of the sciences indicated. 

rackets indicate that the courses are not given in 1895-6. 
Courses open to undergraduates are marked with an asterisk. Fol- 
lowing the title of the course are the number of hours per week (in 
small Roman) and the number of weeks of appointment with the 


instructor (in numerals). 
BARNARD. 


History and Recent Development of Sociological Theory, 1, October- 
January. 
*Sociology, 1, 30. 
[Crime and Penology, 1, 15, February—May. ] 
Evolution of Family, 1, 15, February-May. 
[Pauperism and Charities, 11, October—January. | 
Seminar. Sociology, 1, 30. 
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BRowN. 
*Principles of Sociology, 111, 12, September—-December. 
*Social Conditions and Problems, 111, 21, January—June. 
Development of Social Theory, 111, 12, September—December. 
Social Philosophy, 111, 11, January—March. 
*Anthropology, 111, 10, April—June. 
Segregation of Population, 111, 10, April—June. 
CHICAGO. 
Methodology and Bibliography of Social Science, vit, 6, July- 
August. Also, Iv, 12, April—June. 
Problems of Social Statics, 1v, 36, October—June. 
{[Seminar. Psychology, Ethics and Sociology of Socialism, 11, 36, 
October-—June. | 
Seminar. Problems of Social Dynamics, Iv, 36, October—June. 
*Outlines of Constructive Social Philosophy. tv, 12, 
October-December. Government, January-March. Municipal 
Action, April—June. 
Seminar. Organization for Promoting Social Welfare, 11, 36, Octo- 
ber—June. 
*Social Institutions, Iv, 36, October—June. 
*General Hygiene, Iv, 12, April—June. 
Seminar. Sanitary Science, 11, 36, October—June. 
*House Sanitation, Iv, 12, October-December. Water, Food, Cloth- 
ing, January-March. Economy of Living, April-June. 
Laboratory Work in Anthropology, Iv, 36, October—June. 
*Physical Anthropological Lab., 1v, 36, October—June. 
*[ Physical Anthropology (el.), 1v, 12, October-December. } 
*Mexico. Archzology, ethnology, Iv, 12, October—December. 
*General Anthropology, Iv, 12, October-December. 
*Ethnology American Race, Iv, 12, January—March. 
*Prehistoric Archeology, American, Iv, 12, April—June. 
*Field Work in Anthropology, Mexico, July-September. 
*[ Prehistoric Archeology, European, iv, 12, April-June. } 
Ethnology, Iv, 12, January-March. 
*Trades Unionism and Codperation, Iv, 6, July-August. 
*State as Agent for Social Amelioration, Iv, 6, July-August. 
*Development of Social Structure in Great Britain, Iv, 12, April- 
June; also, July-September, ’96. 
*Province of Sociology and Relation to Special Social Sciences, Iv, 12, 
October—December. 
Social Anatomy, Physiology and Psychology, Iv, 24, January—June. 
*Introduction to Study of Society, 4-12, April-June. 
*Comparative Psychology of Human Races, Iv, 36, October—June. 
Synopsis of same, Iv, 12, July-September. 
Somatic and Psychic History of Woman, Iv, 24, October—March. 
Synopsis of same, Iv, 12, July-September. 
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*Historical Sociologies, 1v, 24, July-September, and January-March. 
*Primitive Art, Iv, 12, April—June. 
*[Animism, Iv, 24.] 
*Settlement Movement, Iv, 6, July-August. 
*Origin and Evolution of Society, Professor Giddings’ System, Iv, 6, 
August-September. 
*Social Aspects of Taxation, Iv, 12, April—June. 
CLARK. 

General Anthropology, 1, 35. 

*General Sociology, 11, October—January. 
CoLuMBIA. 

*General Sociology, 11, October—January. 
*Evolution of Family, 11, February—May. 
*Pauperism, Poor Laws, and Charities, 11, October—January. 
*Crime and Penology, 11, February—May. 

Seminar in Sociology, 11, fort., 30. 
*Theory and Practice of Statistics, 11, 30. 

Seminar in Statistics, 111, 30. 
*Social Effects of Taxation, 1, 30. 
*Railroad Problems, economical, social and legal, 11, February—Mav. 

Communistic and Socialistic Theories, 11, October—January. 
*Anthropology, 11, February—May. 
*Physical Geography and Anthropology, 11, October—January. 

CORNELL. 

*Social Science (el.), 11, 32. 
*[Condition of Labor, 1, 32.] 
*Seminary. Social Science (theoretical), 11, 32. 
*Social Statistics, 1, 32. 
*Socialism and Communism, 11, 12, October-December. 


HARVARD. 


*Ethics of Social Questions, 111, 31. 
Sociological Seminar. Christian Doctrine of the Social Order, 
Il, 31. 
*Social and Economical Condition of the Workingmen, 111, 31. 
*Principles of Sociological Development of Modern State and its 
Social Functions, 11-111, 31. 
*Communism and Socialism, Utopias, Ancient and Modern, 11-111, 15, 
February—May. 
Three years’ course in Archeological and Ethnological (research). 
General Anthropology, with specific reference to American Archeol- 
ogy and Ethnology. (Preliminary to above.) 111, lab., 31. 
LELAND STANFORD, JR. 
*Sociology, Il, 32. 
*Cities, 11, 14. 
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MICHIGAN. 


*Principles of Sociology, 111, 17, October-February. Problems, Feb- 
ruary—June. 
*Sociology (advanced), 11, 17, February—June. 
Historical Development of Sociological Thought, 11, 6, January- 
February. 
[Relation of Sociology to Other Branches of Research, 111, 6, Janu- 
ary—February. 
[Aims and Methods in the Study of Society, 111, 6, January-February. } 
Town and Country. Distribution of Population, 11, 6, May—June. 
[Current Changes in the Social Organization of the United States, 
111, 6, May-June. ] 
[Theory of Population, 11, 6, May-June. ] 


MINNESOTA. 


Individual Research Directed. 
New York. 
Introduction to Sociology, 11, 30. 
Principles of Sociology, 11, 30. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Practical Sociology, 111, 30. 
History and Theory of Modern Socialism, 1, fort., 30. 
Conference in Social Theory, 11., fort., 30. 
Methods of Archeological Exploration, 11, 30. 
Remains in Archeological Provinces of North and South America, 11, 30. 
Relation of Archxology to Ethnology, 1, 30. 
RADCLIFFE. 
*Principles of Sociological Development of Modern State and its 
Social functions, 11, 31. 
*Social and Economic Condition of Workingmen, 111, 31. 
*Public Finance. Tariff and Financial History of the United States. 
Taxation and Management of Public Debts —, —? 
WESTERN RESERVE. 
The Family as an Historical and Social Institution, —, September- 
June. 
Anthropology, 111, September—January. 
Psychology of Society, 111, September—January. 
Social Economics, 11, September—June. 
YALE. 
Beginnings of Industrial Organizations, 11, 32. 
{ Anthropology, 1, 32.] 
*Science of Society, 1, 32. 
Social Science, 11, 32. 
History of Marriage and Family, 1, 32. 
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SEMINAR NOTES. 


TEACHERS of sociology are frequently asked to tell how students 
who are confined to the use of English may begin to study sociology. 

A previous question, upon which information is seldom furnished, 
is whether it is desirable that the person concerned should begin to 
study sociology at all. It is by no means certain that everybody who 
wishes to be a better citizen, and to help make others better citizens, 
should try to study sociology. It is possible to learn many things 
of immediate value about citizenship, not merely about politics in the 
ordinary sense, but about many ways of coéperation in society outside 
of politics, without going very deeply into the material or the method 
of sociology. We shall hereafter illustrate this remark in various ways. 

Assuming now that we are advising persons of mature minds who 
are totally unacquainted with the literature of sociology; we have to 
say, first, that the things most important to the sociologist are not in 
books. In order to understand society, the facts of society must be 
studied face to face, not merely through the medium of print. Second, 
it is worse than useless for persons to study existing sociological litera- 
ture who are not accustomed to weigh and use conflicting opinions and 
irreconcilable systems. It is difficult to find sociological writers who 
agree with each other throughout, and those who are entirely consistent 
with themselves are rare. There must be extremely cautious discrim- 
ination, the discovery of a few pearls in much rubbish, and apprecia- 
tion of wisdom obscured by glaring faults. Persons who cannot 
preserve evenness and independence of judgment under such require- 
ments would better leave sociological study to others. 

In order to use such books as we have to the best advantage in 
preparation for first-hand study either of concrete social problems, or 
of sociological doctrine, we recommend the following : 

1. Herbert Spencer, Zhe Study of Sociology. 

This is not sociology proper but an argument that it is sorely 
needed, and an account of the mental preparation necessary. As usual 
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inconclusive as they are entertaining. There is a substance of sound 
wisdom in the book which entitles it to the careful attention of all. 

2. Small and Vincent, /utroduction to the Study of Society. Books 
II-V inclusive. 

This manual also is a preparation for sociology, and distinctly 
disclaims the intention of offering a system of sociology. It is a 
laboratory guide to observation of social facts in some of their most 
obvious —even if not most commonly observed —relations. The habit 
of observation and explanation of concrete facts which the manual is 
designed to form, must be the constant means of getting the material 
of sociology, unless one is to be contented with book science rather 
than objective science. Before there is primary fitness for dealing with 
sociology proper the practice of observing, analyzing and correlating 
concrete social facts must have become fixed habit. 


* 
* * 


It would be well if students would devote the time assigned to 
study of society for a year to observation of their own community, and 
to arrangement of results, after the method illustrated in the parts of 
the manual indicated, before venturing into the field of systematic 
sociology. Assuming that students have thus had an adequate intro- 
duction to a valid method of studying society— which in our opinion 
bears about the same relation to the science of sociology that the first 
ten experiments performed by beginners in the laboratory have to the 
science of chemistry—they may then begin to ask how men have suc- 
ceeded in systematizing social facts, 7. ¢., they are now ready for an 
introduction to sociology. The most available literature for that pur- 
pose, to students who have followed our advice thus far, will be: 

3. Small and Vincent, Jntroduction. Book I. These five 
chapters survey the origin and scope of sociology in the most 
elementary and general way, and suggest some of the important 
questions which the sociologists have at present under discussion. 

4. Professor Franklin H. Giddings, Zhe Theory of Sociology. A 
brief monograph, the promise of a larger work to be issued at once. 
Many differences of view are apparent between 3 and 4. These simply 
illustrate our second preliminary remark, which amounted to the 
caution that sociology is in a very early stage of formative process. 
Study of facts and criticism of explanations is at present our business. 
5. J. S. Mackenzie, /ntroduction to Social Philosophy. 24ed. This 


in Mr. Spencer’s writings, many of the numerous odifer dicta are as 
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book surveys the whole field of social philosophy in a masterly manner. 
No one should attempt to read it who is not practiced in philosophical 
thinking, and familiar with some of the most influential ancient and 
modern systems of philosophy. Clergymen will especially appreciate 
the correlation of sociology with many phases of religious philosophy. 


* 
* * 


Titles 3-5 inclusive are virtually in the department of method- 
ology. To these should be added: 

6. The series of papers now appearing in this JOURNAL by Professor 
Lester F. Ward. ‘They will constitute a most valuable introduction to 
sociology. Professor Ward does not present these papers strictly as 
fresh contributions to sociology, but he desires to have them regarded 
as restatements of familiar positions, or as elaborations of views which 
have been taken for granted. We may be permitted to say that his 
own estimate of the importance of the series is much below that which 
other competent critics will reach. 

It would seem that a science about the methodology of which so 
much has been written must be comparatively advanced. On the con- 
trary there are in English only two published attempts, on a somewhat 
comprehensive scale, to formulate a sociology. First in order of time 
was: 

7. Herbert Spencer—-(a) First Principles. 

(b) Principles of Sociology, 2 vols. 

(c) Principles of Ethics, 2 vols. 
Although the second of these titles (2 vols.) are alone designated sociol- 
ogy, Mr. Spencer’s system has to be gathered from the five volumes 
named, not to mention his important essays. 

It is not now in place to point out the peculiarities or the limita- 
tions of Mr. Spencer’s system. We content ourselves with the single 
remark that even if we find it necessary to revise all his specific con- 
clusions; and even if his anthropological data prove to be entirely 
insufficient for the sort of induction which he has attempted, he 
deserves to be studied as an index of the work which must be done by 
collectors before we shall be in possession of the material of one most 
essential sort for the construction of sociology. In logical and chrono- 
logical succession we name: 


8. Professor Lester F. Ward—(a) Dynamic Sociology. 
(b) Zhe Psychic Factors of Civilization. 
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These two works are practically one, or rather (b) is an extended appen- 
dix to (a). The earlier work has been a stumbling-block to many, 
first, because its science—including psychology—roused opposition ; 
second, because its philosophy was understood to be materialism, and 
it was needlessly rough in its references to religion. With all allow- 
ances, the work must always occupy a distinguished position in the his- 
tory of American sociology. Nobody can understand contemporary 
sociological thought unless he has made himself familiar with the main 
argument of this work. 


We have thus indicated the necessary preliminaries of study in 
today’s social science. This general survey is necessary if one is to 
know his bearings, and to choose intelligently a particular department 
of social science or group of social problems for further study. Each 
of these has its own methodology and its own literature, to which 
special reference will be made in subsequent numbers. 
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